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HOLIDAY GIFTS from FRANCE 


HERE is a charm about these foreign fancies, an 
atmosphere of romance which makes them 
fascinating gifts. 


Bags of Aubusson tapestry, in color rich and mellow, 
tell a tale of kings and queens and ancient customs. 
Clocks of delicate enamel seem to tick more musically 
because their golden hands are jewel studded. There 
are rings and glittering pendents, brooches, earrings 
with sparkling jewels to favor laughing eyes, chains 
wrought with an elaborate delicacy typical of. France. 
For one who loves exquisite daintiness there are party 
bags of old, gold lace and silk, and fans of net and 
spangles. 


If you are seeking gifts of charming novelty, these will 
please you. They are so original in form and color, 
and often in the very idea of the thing itself. 
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Franklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 








For Madame and 
Mademoiselle 


Why Not Give 
Her the Gift She 
Would Like to 


Have? 


Immediate purchase 
insures a worth while 
saving on this coat. 


HuDSON SEAL CoAT (dyed 
Muskrat) illustrated, 
new straight line model, 
44 in. long; large collar of 


seal, Kolinsky, or gray 
squirrel fur. 495.00 


Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Nature made the foot to walk 
upon the flat ground without 
shoes. The reason is apparent 
from the above cut. The rear 
end of the little toe (the central 
abutment of the arch) must rest 
upon the same unyielding sur- 
face as the heel and ball. 








But Civilization demands shoes 
with heels. The result is shown 
above. The central abutment is 
lifted from the ground and, un- 
less Arch Preserver Shoes are 
worn, the foot arch is left with- 
out support other than the un- 
— shank of the ordinary 
shoe. 











This is often the result—fallen 
and rotated arches and untold 


misery. The unyielding, flat 
base of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe is to the foot shod with 
heeled shoes, what the floor or 
ground is to bare feet, and thus 
prevents the condition pictured 
above. No other shoe does this. 


ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 
425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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CORRECT SPORTS CLOTHES 


FOR EVERY PHASE OF THE LIFE 
OUT-OF-DOORS 
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Christmas Gifts 


for Three of Your Friends for Only FIVE DOLLARS 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS we will send, to any THREE addresses you 


indicate, together with a Christmas card bearing your name as the giver, 


The Woman Citizen 


for a whole year—the livest, newsiest, most worth while 


woman’s magazine published today. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





The Four-Power Treaty 


fons agreement on the four-power 
Pacific treaty referred to at the 
conclusion of “ Your Business in Wash- 
ington” has been announced in full 
session of the Armament Conference. 
This treaty pledges Great Britain, 
Japan, France and the United States to 
respect each other’s rights in relation 
to their insular possessions and domin- 
ions in the Pacific, to resort to media- 
tion in case of disputes concerning these 
possessions, and in the event of aggres- 
sive action by any other power, to con- 
fer on joint action. This means the 
end of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which has stood for twenty years—and 
the accomplishment of another purpose 
of the Conference. The new treaty is 
to run for ten years from the date of 
ratification, and to continue in force 
after that time subject to the right of 
any nation to end it on twelve months’ 
notice. 

What will happen to it in the United 
States remains to be seen, but the first 
estimate is that more than the necessary 
three-fourths majority will be in favor. 


The Irish Free State 


FTER seven hundred years it is in 

sight at last—a settlement of the 
Irish problem. Two obstacles have 
stood in the way of the present nego- 
tiations: Sinn Fein’s unwillingness to 
yield allegiance to the British crown; 
Ulster’s determination not to surrender 
representation in England for a place 
in an all-Irish Parliament. The first 
has been overcome, or compromised 
in a new form of loyalty oath, and the 
second has been respected. 

On December 6 the Irish represen- 
tatives and the British Government 
signed an agreement which, if accepted, 
will give Ireland—to be known as the 
Irish Free State—the same status in 
relation to the British Parliament as 
Canada, with a representative of the 
Crown in Ireland appointed in the 
same way as the Governor General of 
Canada, and her own Parliament. Ul- 
ster has her choice—numerous safe- 














An interesting item about Hilda 
Belcher’s work, of which “ Nat” on our 
cover is a happy specimen, is that in 
spite of not wanting to specialize she 
has done so, watercolor being her best 
medium so far, and a particularly de- 
lightful one for the children she usually 
portrays. 

During her five years’ study at the 
old Chase School in New York, under 
William Chase, Robert Henri and Hayes- 
Miller, Miss Belcher worked in oils. 
Two years later, after “feeling around ” 
as she herself expresses it, she suddenly 
started off in water-color and was at 
once successful. Almost every year 
since 1908 has gained her new honors in 
that field, although her one _ recent 
portrait in oils was bought last spring 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

Born in Pittsford, Vermont, she ex- 
hibited this fall, for the first time, in 
her native state, forty of her paintings 
being shown in Rutland—at the invita- 
tion of the Rutland Woman’s Club—and 
later in Pittsford and Burlington. 


guards are provided for her, and no 
pressure will be brought to bear to 
make her remain in the new form of 
government. If she doesn’t like it, she 
may pull out at the end of a month 
after it becomes effective. But in that 
case the boundaries between Northern 
and Southern Ireland must be deter- 
mined “in accordance with the wishes 


of the inhabitants” by a carefully 
chosen commission. 

The British Cabinet approves, the 
King approves, hosts of Ireland’s 
friends approve. But De Valera, head 
of the Sinn Fein Government, does 
not; he considers that Sinn Fein would 
be surrendering her claim to inde- 
pendence. The Dail’s vote has not yet 
been taken, and opinions differ as to 
De Valera’s power in the Dail and as 
to the motive of his opposition. And 
besides the Dail votes, there is the Eng- 
lish Parliament—especially the House 
of Lords—to be reckoned with. So 
there is still considerable rough water 
to be crossed. 


One Gold France 


SINGLE gold franc, octagonal, 
with the initials S. D. N. engraved 
on one side, has been minted in Ge- 
neva for the League of Nations. It is 
the basis of all the monetary transac- 
tions of the League—an expression of 
values, not metal currency. It weighs 
.03225805 of a gram and is_ worth 
about two cents in American money. 
If a four-power agreement will keep the 
peace of the Pacific, why will not the fifty- 
one-power agreement of the League of Na- 
tions keep the peace of the world?—Phila- 
adelphia Record. 


No Immigrants? 


HE Emergency Immigration Act— 

“the three per cent. law ”—has 
only six and a half months to run, and 
the question of its extension is about 
to come up at hearings before the 
House Immigration Committee. A 
number of amendments to the existing 
law will also be considered—among 
them one for counting the immigrant 
quotas when they get on instead of 
when they get off. 

Meantime Chairman Johnson of the 
House Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee has introduced a bill for 
practically complete suspension of im- 
migration for three years. The only 
persons he would allow to enter would 
be husbands, wives and minor children 
of naturalized citizens or of aliens who 
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have been living here for three years 
and have made formal declaration of 
intention to’ become citizens. Mr. 
Johnson hasn’t liked the operation’ of 
the three per cent. law, which per- 
mitted too many kinds of fraud. 


A Helium Flight 

ct and explosion, the two great 

menaces of flying craft, lost their 
terrors on December 2 when a success- 
ful flight was made by the naval dirig- 
ible C-7, using helium. For helium is 
non-explosive. This new gas is an 
American military product — made 
from oil obtainable only from certain 
wells in Texas and Oklahoma. It will 
probably be used in the Roma, the 
world’s largest semi-rigid dirigible, 
recently arrived here from Italy. 


Healing Forests 


OUNG American trees are fast 

healing the war-scarred areas of 
Europe, according to a report made to 
the American Forestry Association, 
which furnished the seedlings. It is a 
surprise that Great Britain actually lost 
more forest cover than any other coun- 
try—through war demands for ma- 
terials. So in England and Ireland, 
as well as in France and Belgium, 
where enemy ravages are to be re- 
paired, the American Douglas fir and 
the Sitka spruce are already covering 
denuded regions. The French Min- 
istry has directed that the seedlings 
shall be placed, as far as possible, near 
well-known sites, “that such future 
forests shall remain as a monument to 
the partnership of France and America 
in the great war.” 


And then, a tariff wall keeps our Ameri- 
can goods from being seized upon by cheap 
foreign money.—Birmingham News. 


Canada’s Election 


| Canada’s general election, Decem- 
ber 7, for the first time women 
voted on terms of equality with men. 
The Liberals, with a low tariff pro- 
gram, captured the government, car- 
rying 12] seats in Parliament, the Pro- 
gressives following with 62, while the 
Conservatives, having but 51, dropped 
from first place to third. Among the 
sixty-two Progressives is Miss Agnes 
MacPhail, the first woman member of 
the House of Commons. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, Liberal leader, will be- 
come Prime Minister in place of Pre- 
mier Meighen. He is well known in 
the United States—he took post-grad- 
uate degrees at Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and’ spent three 
years in the study of industrial rela- 
tions under the auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

This is the first time in ten years 
that Canada has elected a Parliament 
with a majority favoring reciprocity 
with this country. 





MONG the women who came to 
A the Washington Conference is a 

frail, blue-eyed wisp of a girl, 
only twenty-seven years old, spokes- 
man for the working-women of forty- 
eight countries. She is Kate Manicom, 
organizer for the Workers Union in 
England, whom the International Fed- 
eration of Working Women sent from 
its recent meeting in Geneva. But let 
Miss Manicom explain her mission her- 
self, as she did for the Citizen: 

“The subject which raised perhaps 
more interest than any other at the 
Congress was disarmament. At this 
conference were many women repre- 
senting many nations and speaking 
many languages, and all had suffered 
as a result of the terrible conflict. We 
conferred together as women, under- 
standing one another as only women 
can who have suffered. It was inter- 
esting to watch the faces of the dele- 
gates; in some the hard lines of long 
continued pain; in some the look of 
blank despair; in some eyes, tears 
glistening—and each woman told a 
tale only too familiar, all more ter- 
rible because of their tragic similarity. 

“Then we discussed the Washington 
Disarmament Conference and on every 
face shone the light of hope. En- 
thusiasm was unrestrained, and we 
passed a unanimous resolution in favor 
of disarmament. But the delegates 
thought this was not sufficient to con- 
vey to the conference all that they felt, 
so they decided to send that resolution 
by special messenger in order that it 
might command more attention. They 
chose me as their humble messenger 
and I have traveled three thousand 
miles to deliver it.” 

One paragraph of the resolution she 
brought is especially fine: 

“ Believing that peace can only rest 
on justice between nations and that jus- 
tice can only be brought about by 
creating understanding between peo- 
ples, we urge the Powers at Washing- 
ton to abolish those conditions which 
make for hatred and fear.” 


To Study Unemployment 

NEMPLOYMENT, and what should 

be done about it, is the leading 
subject to be discussed at the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. Recent 
important developments in workmen’s 
compensation will also be discussed by 
leading authorities. This meeting will 
be held December 28 and 29 at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


Senator Lodge, the League of Nations 
foe, made the announcement of the four- 
power alliance in the Conference, and 
Senator Stanley called him “the proud 
father of a baby League of Nations.” 


Fingerprints, Please 

HEN we deposit our money in 

postal savings hereafter we will 
leave our fingerprints as well. But 
this has nothing to do with crimes and 
detectives; it is for protection—a 
means of identification far superior to 
personal description. Fingerprints 
will be taken not only when an account 
is opened but whenever interest or 
principal is paid, for comparison of 


impressions. This is the first con- 
spicuous use of the fingerprint system 
for identification outside of crimin- 
ology. 


The Douglas Bank 


N January 2 the first national bank 

to be chartered for Negroes will 

be opened in Chicago—the Douglas 

National Bank. All the officers and 
directors except one are Negroes. 

Railway Troubles 

HE Association of Railway Execu- 

tives has announced an immediate 

ten per cent cut in freight rates on all 

farm products. The reduction is to be 

effective for six months, with the im- 

plication that if wages are cut further 

during that time it may be continued. 

Fifty-two Eastern railroads are seek- 
ing wage reductions, which they claim 
are necessary to meet the demands for 
reduced freight rates. A cut of about 
ten per cent in the wages of train serv- 
ice employees has been proposed, 
which means putting these wages back 
to what they were before May, 1920. 
Other classes of employees are also on 
the list for reduction—a list totalling 
about 750,000. 

This decision follows by a few days 
the issuance by the Railroad Labor 
Board of new working rules for the 
shop crafts. The Board’s experts be- 
lieve that as much as fifty million a 
year may be saved by changes in such 
rules as forbid a man engaged in one 
specialized type of work to touch an- 
other. These restrictions often mean 
heaped-up costs and lessened efficiency. 

The revised rules have not been defi- 
nitely accepted, and as for wage cuts 
there is no possibility that they will 
be accepted without strenuous opposi- 
tion. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


December 9, 1921 
HEN President Harding an- 
nounced to a group of corre- 
spondents that the International 
Conference on Limitation of Armament 
might grow into an Association of Na- 
tions, that he saw no reason why this 
Association, or group, should not meet 
every year and discuss international 
conciliation, he spoke in a casual man- 
ner, as if this should have been a logical 
supposition from the first. Why not? 
Was not the Association of Nations idea 
evolved and announced by him before 
his election? Had he not assembled in 
the Washington Conference the elements 
of an Association? What could be 
more natural and simple than a per- 
petuation of the Conference as an Asso- 
ciation, or what more sensible than an 
enlargement of its scope so that it could 
deal with other international prob- 
lems? 
Was the President Surprised? 

It was a great moment there in the 
office of the President, at the end of 
the White House. Correspondents who 
heard him restrained their surprise at 
the casual manner of the announcement 
as best they could. That they should 
drift into the weekly conference with the 
President with the expectation of rou- 
tine discussions and hear the unfolding 
of his plan as if it were a program for 
a few more pension bills, will never 
cease to be incidental history. The 
President spoke slowly and informally, 
as if the subject had been in his mind 
for so long that he missed its sensa- 
tional purport. The group of corre- 
spondents, some of them foreigners, 
scattered to telegraph offices probably 
with more alacrity than at any time 
since the advent of the new Administra- 
tion. The news of the projected Asso- 
ciation was carried in streaming head- 
lines throughout the country. 

It seems impossible to suppose that 
the President was surprised when he saw 
the importance attached to his an- 
nouncement. However, after this inci- 
dent he suddenly decided that in future 
he would answer only written questions 
submitted by correspondents at his con- 


ferences; and no comment would be 
made upon those he consigned to the 
waste-basket. In this way, he explained, 
he would be relieved of the embarrass- 
ment of having to “ decline to answer ” 
some of the questions. In the latter 
case, there had been opportunity for 
certain impressions to be given when he 
was reported to have “ declined to an- 
swer” a query, impressions which 
might have been wholly unjustified, as 
shown by the answer when it came in 
due season. But there still lingers here 
a feeling that the President awoke to 
find the country in a flare regarding his 
conception of a perpetuation of the 
Arms Conference idea, and that it some- 
what startled him. 

So there has been increased comment 
upon the fact that the United States has 
drawn nearer to membership in a 
League of Nations; and that the League 
situation presently may become in- 
volved because the very questions con- 
fronting an Association would be those 
properly within the scope of the League. 
Senator Borah, of course, has again 
warned against entangling the United 
States in what would be a League of 
Nations in effect, if not in name. And 
those who have interpreted some of the 
moves of the Secretary of State as based 
upon his conviction of the desirability 
of the ultimate association of the United 
States with the other world powers, 
point out that progress in this direction 
has been advanced immeasurably. But 
the situation is in most indefinite shape 
and the events of the conference nego- 
tiation are so concrete and immediate as 
temporarily to crowd out the future. 

Washington today is a maze of cross- 
currents and diplomatic problems which 
give the American capital the semblance 
of a second Versailles. Republicans at- 
tribute the success of the direct methods 
of international diplomacy here in prog- 
ress to the mastery of the Republican 
Party. Democrats assert that the heart 
and mind of the world were ready for 
business, and in a mood to clean up the 
unfinished labors of Paris; that the 
world had enough of the economic 
chaos of an incomplete settlement of in- 


ternational difficulties and welcomed 
this opportunity for profiting by the in- 
experience of Versailles. Moreover, 
they believe that public opinion at last 
is aroused in behalf of permanent peace 
and that the country has been whole- 
heartedly behind the Conference. 
Whatever the reason—and the likeli- 
hood is that both contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Washington scene—the week 
finds the Japanese and Chinese delegates 
in direct negotiation here over the Shan- 
tung settlement, left in so unsatisfactory 
a condition at Paris. These conferences 
between the two nations intimately af- 
fected have been held outside of the 
Conference and without its official au- 
spices. Merely by accomplishing such 
a meeting, the Conference won distinc- 
tion. Every effort was made to keep the 
Shantung problem out of the Confer- 
ence itself. Direct negotiation was dis- 
approved by some experts, including 
Chinese themselves, as not likely to pro- 
duce satisfactory results; many pro- 
phesying that China would come out 
with few concessions, although Japan 
outwardly took a conciliatory attitude. 


Reviewing the Shantung Problem 


The old Shantung problem, in a few 
words, was the fact that Japan con- 
trolled the important Chinese territory 
around the port of Kiao-chao, originally 
held by the Germans under a lease from 
China, Japan having claimed that re- 
ward by participation in the World 
War. She policed and held the con- 
trolling Tsing-Tao railway and claimed 
that her interest was purely the economic 
one of keeping her markets open and 
securing for Japan access to raw ma- 
terials. The Chinese claim, of course, 
is one of violation of territorial integ- 
rity and intrusion upon the heart of 
Chinese culture and tradition in her 
most sacred precincts. 

Japan in the early stages of the direct 
negotiation offered to concede to China 
more autonomy in the disputed territory, 
release of some of the special economic 
privileges held by Germany, and a 
measure of control in the railway. So 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Woman Citizen wishes you 

















Assisted by the Children of a few 


HRISTMAS time means first of all children, of course, and 

friendliness and good-will. So for its Christmas greeting the 
Citizen has chosen the faces of children—children whose mothers 
have all shown their good-will to the Citizen by actual service dur- 
ing the year. But these pages insist on saying something besides 
friendliness; they insist on making a point. For every one of these 
children has a mother who “ does things” in civic and professional 
life; and the children—well, in the first place, there are children; 
and in the second place, if any equal group of children whose 
mothers’ place is purely in the home can show a higher average of 
health and attractiveness, we’d like to see their photographs. 

Most of these women are among the Contributing Editors who 
have so generously given their time, their ideas, their names to the 
magazine. No. 2 is Dorothy Canfield Fisher, with Jimmy; neither 
he nor his sister Sally (No. 11) gives evidence of suffering from 
having a distinguished novelist, with half a dozen civic irons in the 
fire, for a mother. No. 5 are David and Margaret Durand, whose 
mother’s novels and short stories are signed Ruth Sawyer; while 
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Through a Window of Japan 


By William G. Shepherd 


ODDLING around the _ world, 

skipping from peace conference 

to war and from war to peace 
conference, like Alpine goats, tliere is 
a flock of war-peace correspondents in 
the journalism of the world who never 
know whether they'll find each other, 
at their next encounter, dressed in cam- 
paign breeches or afternoon garb. 

Of all nationalities, any one of us 
can find some of his mates in every 
capital of the world; we campaigned 
together in the war and guessed together 
in our various tongues during the peace 
conference of Paris; most of us are 
males but some of the best of us 
are Eleanor Franklin Egan, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and several other 
lady war-and-peace reporters. 

Very well. We all met in Washing- 
ton, the whole worldwide flock of us, 
last November—Frenchmen, English- 
men, Italians, Japanese, women—all of 
us. What a “helloing” and “ hoddy- 
doing”! We all know our statesmen 
of the world—all the big fellows— 
and we know how humanly glad they 
are to see each other whenever they 
encounter in these world conferences, 
and so we think nothing of being glad 
to see each other when one of the 
world-peace efforts or one of -the lit- 
tle wars or revolutions in Europe 
brings us to the scene. We talk over 
old times—about what happened at our 
last meeting, about some banquet we 
remember or some big story on which 
we worked together or some practical 
joke on some unhappy fellow toiler. 

Wherever I go I see Seigo Watanabe, 
Tokio correspondent for one of the 





largest newspaper agencies of Japan. 
When I meet Watanabe he’s not a Jap- 
anese and I’m not an American; we're 
just a couple of correspondents, with 
nothing to. talk but shop. 

When we talk shop or business—as 
two little correspondents together—we 
are nearer alike than I am like some 
American business man or he some 
Japanese statesman. We meet on the 
common ground of profession. 

Very well. This time in Washington 
we had a fine talk. It was the day 
Hughes had delivered his shock pro- 
posal on scrapping ships. 

“Did you cable the whole Hughes 
proposal? ” I asked Watanabe. 

““T should say we did,” he answered. 
“We sent it urgent.” 

“Urgent” means triple cable rates. 

“ How much to Tokio? ” I asked. 

“Three dollars and _ twenty-four 
cents a word,” groaned Watanabe. 

“Three thousand dollars for that 
message! ” I said. 

“Yes, and it was worth it,” said 
Watanabe. “It'll knock Japan silly. 

When Watanabe says “Japan,” he 
means the millions of Japanese news- 
paper readers; it’s journalese talk. He 
means folks in their homes reading the 
day’s news. 

“Is it as good a story as that?” | 
asked. i 

“One of the biggest stories I ever 
wrote,” he answered. “ The men and 
women will be delighted with it. 
They’re all talking about it now.” 

Pretty soon we got off of shop on 
to ourselves. 


“Which do you like best? ” I asked: 


? 
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She’s not churning butter 
she’s grinding rice 


“Japan or the United States? ” 

“Oh, I’m more comfortable in the 
United States,” he answered with a 
frown of annoyance. “Japan is my 
home but I’m more comfortable here.” 

“Forgetting the old Samurai life,” 
I suggested tauntingly. 

“No, no! That isn’t it. I can go 
back to my mattress on the floor and 
a wooden pillow, straight from a bed 
at the Ritz, and sleep like a baby. 
And I like Japanese food better than 
I do American, or French or English. 
But I’m never happy in Japan when 
I see how the women have to work— 
my mother, my sisters, all the fine 
women. 

“You see,” he explained, “ when I 
come to America I find it so easy to 
keep clean. There are springs of hot 
and cold water in American homes. 
Turn the tap and you have whichever 
you need. All you want of it. Your 
women have great white tubs for wash- 
ing. Your homes are solidly built and 
the dust does not blow in. Our houses 
are filled with dust so that a woman 
must fight it, all the time. 

“ All the women I know, in their 
homes, are always heating water with 
which to keep their homes clean. They 
cannot have much hot water, never as 
much as they want or need. There is 
the family washing to be done; our 
clothes, you know, have to be washed 
more frequently than yours; they are 
light colored and they must be kept 
clean. Then there is the scrubbing of 
the mats in the house and the cleaning 
of the floors. Some mats and some 
floors must be washed every day, of 
course. 

“Then there are the dishes to be 
washed and the children to be scrubbed. 
All of these things must be done every 
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day. And all the water for these pur- 
poses must be heated on our little 
stoves. I’ve watched our women in 
their homes and I don’t see how they 
keep up. They are mad about having 
everything clean around them and they 
fight all their lives against dirt. Their 
weapons are only tiny pots of hot 
water. It seems to me they work all 
the time with these little dabbles of 
hot water. 

“It tires me to watch them. They 
carry the water from distant wells, 
very often. They spend nine-tenths 
of their time getting ready to make 
things clean, and how, in the tenth 
tenth, they really do the job, I never 
can understand. But they do.” 

“A lot of American women do their 
own housekeeping,” I suggested. 
“They’re fighting dirt all the time, 
too. Seems to be a woman’s job.” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” said Wat- 


anabe. “An American woman has got 
a snap. Her implements are perfect, 


compared with those of the Japanese 
women. If she hasn’t got running hot 
water in her house she has a great big 
gas range or a great big iron stove 
on which she can heat a great pan of 


water. Everything is on a big scale 
with her. Why, a big iron stove like 


you have in American homes—in the 
poorest homes—would be a luxury to 
a Japanese woman. It would give her 
more hot water than she ever saw at 
one time in her life, I think. She 
would sing all day with that much hot 
water, ready to use any time she needed 
it.” 

I said, “Funny! I never thought 
that hot water could mean so much.” 

“There’s something funnier still in 
Japan,” said Watanabe. “ We're Occi- 
dentalizing everything in the man’s 
world and nothing in the woman’s. Of 
course it makes it easier for a woman 
when the men in her family begin to 
wear European clothes that don’t have 
to be washed. But a Japanese woman 
thinks European clothes, which are 
never washed, are filthy. She hates to 
have them brought into her house. 
They must get dirty, too, huh? The 
women say they smell badly. I had a 
friend whose wife tried to wash his 
evening clothes. What a sight he 
made! ” 

Well, that’s about all we said—just 
a couple of men chatting about their 
women folks. 

I sent all my suits out to be dry- 
cleaned that night and I told the hotel 
valet that I wanted ’em clean. And I 
complained down at the hotel desk 
that I wanted my room swept within 
an inch of its life. But it wasn’t. And 
my clothes were still dusty when they 
were returned. 

Watanabe’s picture of his dirt-fight- 
ing sisters makes me feel sort of 
cooty-ish, every time I see him. And 
a hot tub means something, now. 


What Women Want in N orway 


By Nancy M. Schoonmaker 


come today, we will get there 

tomorrow,” is the way the old 
adage runs in Norway. “ But Fru Al- 
tern, she is like the Americans. She is 
always in a hurry.” 

It is not hard to understand why she 
should have to step quickly, this gay 
little woman who sits in the editor’s 
chair of Norges Kvinder, the Norwe- 
gian paper which is owned and edited 
by and for women. 

It has been in existence less than a 
year, and in the first six months its sub- 
scription roll climbed up to 12,000; not 
so bad for Norway, in the whole king- 
dom of which there are only a little 
more than half as many people as in 
New York City. Twice a week on the 
news stands, in the bags of the carriers, 
off by train and stage to women in the 
far-away towns and valleys, the little 
paper faithfully carries the news of 
what the women of Norway and of other 
countries are doing. 

“No room for recipes or fashions or 
beauty culture,” laughs Fru Altern. 
“We have set ourselves to other 
things.” 

This is the program to which Norges 


ol is no haste; if we do not 
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Fru Altern—their spokesman 


Kvinder has pledged itself and which 
is pinned up over the editor’s desk: 

To work— 

1. For more influence for women in 
state and community; 

2. Against the growing materialism 
and debased morale; 

3. For purer, higher social condi- 
tions and a more rigorous judicial in- 
terpretation concerning questions of 
morality; 

4. For the education of an unswerv- 
ing youth, 

When the paper was started, the 
editors and owners of its manly con- 
temporaries in Kristiania took the mat- 


ter lightly. It was to laugh. What 
need of a woman’s paper when their 
own publications carried a special page 
for the sex? Let it alone and in due 
time it would go down. Others of the 
established journals took a more active 
attitude of opposition. 

“A great deal of noise, but it didn’t 
hurt us. It made us stronger. We 
didn’t go in to fail, you see—” and the 
laughing eyes of the editor grew steady. 
“We know our Norwegian women. 
They are interested in the great public 
questions and in the things that con- 
cern women and children, especially, of 
course, the housing problem, as serious 
here as anywhere and with the govern- 
ment unable to find money to help; bet- 
ter property laws for women; new elec- 
tion laws that will make it easier for 
women to be nominated for and elected 
to the Storthing. These are things with 
which our women are vitally concerned 

—and with an organ of our own, it is 
easier to work for them.” 

One counts over the blessings which 
Norway already enjoys as enumerated 
by Elise Sein, Hoiesterets advokat (prac- 
ticing before the Supreme Court), and 
alternate and technical expert to the 
League of Nations, and Betzy Kjelsberg, 
perhaps Norway’s most widely known 
woman, connected with the woman’s 
movement almost from its beginning, 
factory inspector for the whole country, 
with a corps of assistants working under 
her, and now appointed delegate to the 
League of Nations—and it is a fine list: 
the full and equal franchise; a divorce 
law that asks no proof of vice or sin, 
with the airing of hideous details in the 
courts and the papers, but only mutual 
consent; a co-guardianship law that 
dates back past the memories of those 
now living; prohibition; women admit- 
ted to all professions except the com- 
missioned offices of the army and the 
navy, the ministry and the diplomatic 
service; an illegitimacy law which goes 
further than that of any other country. 
And, counting all this, one might feel 
little need of a journal devoted espe 
cially to the interests of women. But 
there is the program of the Norges 
Kvinder still to work for—a_ higher 
morale, a more rigorous judicial inter- 
pretation, an unswerving youth. 

I was interested to know, too, from 
this spokesman of the women of Nor- 
way, just how things stood between the 
woman and the party, and here it seems, 
I put my finger on a weak spot. 

For the women of Norway, not un- 
like the women of a certain other coun- 
try we know, are not satisfied with any 
of the present parties. “They want a 
new party, not just for women but made 

(Continued on page 29) 
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F Lady Astor represents feminine 
charm, quick wits, and practical 
idealism in the British House of 
Commons, Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, 
the second woman to take her place in 
Parliament, stands for the solid British 
housewife virtues, the slow deliberate 
woman-power which has brought wom- 
en to their present, position in English 
politics. 

Through no desire to be original or 
to test the strength of her personal 
popularity, Mrs. Wintringham con- 
sented to become a candidate for the 
seat made empty by the death of her 
husband last June. She exacted one 
condition—that she was not to make 
a single speech, that she was not to 
see a single reporter or write a single 
article for election purposes. On election 
night she appeared, dressed in deep 
mourning, on the platform, and she 
wrote an election address which con- 
sisted of a bald statement of her pro- 
gram and a categorical list of the 
measures she would push if she were 
elected. The longest paragraph was 
a verbatim copy of her husband’s elec- 
tion address delivered a little over a 
year ago. 

Her reasons for this reticence, so un- 
usual on the part of a candidate, were 
that she was well known in the con- 
stituency, that the electors had all the 
facts regarding her life and aims al- 
ready in their possession, that being 
in mourning for her husband she could 
not put her mind to gain personal 
popularity at such a moment. 

So the Liberal Party managers who 
ran her campaign just gave out little 
slips printed on both sides with this 
list of Mrs. Wintringham’s record of 
public service: 

Member of Grimsby Education Com- 
mittee. 

President of Dr. Bernardo’s, Grimsby. 

Prominent worker on Local. Commit- 
tee for entertaining Belgian Refugees. 

Member of Grimsby Committee for 
administering Prince of Wales Fund. 

Organized Girls’ Club, Grimsby. 

Vice-President of Lincolnshire Total 
Abstinence Association. 

Formed the Louth Women Citizens’ 
Association. 

V. A. D. during the war at the Louth 
Auxiliary Hospital. 

Began and carried on organization of 
camp for 200 homeless people after 
Louth Flood, 1920. 

Justice of the Peace for the Parts of 
Lindsey. 

Voluntary organizer and Hon. Sec. 
of Lindsey County Federation of 
Women’s Institutes. 

Vice-President of Grimsby Women’s 
Liberal Association. 

Vice-President of National Union 
Women’s Suffrage Society, Grimsby. 

President of Louth Women’s Liberal 
Association. 

Chairman of Louth Rural District 





Mrs. Margaret Wintringham of Louth 


England’s 
Housewife 


M. P. 


By Margaret Walter 


Women’s War Agricultural Committee. 

Member of Executive of Lindsey Ag- 
ricultural Committee. 

Co-opted member of the County Ag- 
ricultural Committee. 

Member of the Rural Industries De- 
velopment Committee under the County 
Council. 

On Sub-Committee for Agriculture 
and Horticulture under the English- 
Speaking Union. 

Member of the Louth Rural District 
Housing Committee. 

There is no man in Parliament today 
with a record like this for practical citi- 
zenship. Armed with one of these slips, 
and any personal impressions they might 
have of the candidate, the speakers and 
her own personal friends started out on 
their canvassing—to find that there was 
not a farmhouse in the district, however 
remote, where Mrs. Wintringham was 
not a remembered visitor, there was not 
a cottage hospital where she had not 
been, not a fisherman’s hut along the 
coast where she was unknown. For 
twenty years this Yorkshire woman, 
who was a school-teacher when she was 
married to her husband, then a strug- 
gling young lumber dealer in Grimsby, 
has identified herself with every move- 
ment connected with good citizenship, 
with the advancement of women, the 
betterment of farm life in Lincolnshire, 
the improvement of the conditions under 
which the coast fishermen live. 

Mrs. Wintringham is a very hand- 


some woman with big dark brown eyes 
which can kindle into unexpected anger 
upon occasion but are usually steady 
and benevolent. She is a large woman, 
with a fine dignified carriage; she 
dresses in black, but not in widow’s 
veil and weeds. She has all the North 
countrywoman’s independence of ac- 
tion. When she came to London to take 
her seat in Parliament she stopped at 
an out-of-the-way “commercial hotel ” 
much frequented by Yorkshire business 
men. It never occurred to her that her 
new position entitled her to instant rec- 
ognition in the social world of London 
if she cared to avail herself of it. On the 
contrary she received without apology 
the constant stream of prominent women 
politicians, party organizers and per- 
sonal friends, who poured in upon her 
from the hour of her arrival, in a dingy 
coffee-room looking out on the unsightly 
pile of Victoria Station through grimy 
cheap lace curtains, looped back in the 
fashion of the eighties. 

This modesty abroad is a strong 
characteristic of North country people. 
Their homes are filled with every com- 
fort ingenuity can devise, their carpets 
are thick, their curtains are of velvet 
and silk, their napery of the finest, and 
their grounds and parks superb, but 
when they come to London they put up 
with the most obscure and humble lodg- 
ing, devoid of the comfort they demand 
at home. 

I found the new member sitting on a 
hard sofa in the public room of the little 
hotel, with a breakfast tray before her 
and a bushel of correspondence and 
piles of telegrams at her side. 

She looked a little worried as we 
sat down and a whimsical twinkle stole 
into her rather somber brown eyes. I 
didn’t get on to the worried twinkle at 
first. I plunged right in. 

“Now Mrs. Wintringham,” I began, 
“what are you going to stand for? ” 

Her reply gave me a Very definite 
feeling that this was the first time she 
had faced an interview. The twinkle 
was extinguished; she hedged. There 
was something quite simple and Ameri- 
can in the way she did it. That made 
me feel warm toward her. I let up ask- 
ing questions. We chatted about the 
country. She advised me to plant a 
cedar hedge to shut off our country 
neighbors; she was interested in our 
baby nut trees; at her home in Lincoln- 
shire, Little Grimsby House, a country 
seat built in the eighteenth century for 
the Beauclercs, descendants of Nell 
Gwynne, there is an ancient nuttery far 
famed for its two centuries’ yield. Little 
by little we moved down to the moment 
and finally I dared again. “Have you 
decided upon your maiden speech yet? ” 

“I have not decided yet. I took my 
seat today and I shall spend all my time 
studying Parliament, which I look upon 
as a big household in which every mem- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A $50,000 Idea in Silk 


AVE you ever walked down Main 
H Street and wished that ugly 

clothes could be legislated out of 
existence? Have you ever felt that 
one of your duties as a woman citizen 
was to dress so suitably and becom- 
ingly as to rest the eyes of your fel- 
low citizens and thereby make the 
world a more peaceful and happy 
place? 

While you were thinking thus, and 
shuddering at the cost of garments 
which would do those things, you may 
have passed a woman walking with a 
sure, free step, clad in the simplest of 
clothes, which were obviously made 
just for her and which made her and 
them a refreshing figure of quiet beauty 
in the crowded street. Suppose you 
knew that she had been working for 
years to help fulfill those dreams of 
yours, that her invention had been ac- 
cepted by one of the big commercial 
silk printing companies, and that she 
was on her way home after signing a 
contract which guaranteed her huge 
royalties. Wouldn’t you want to stop 
her and ask her who she was and what 
she did and how she did it? You 
wouldn’t do it, though, because “ one 
doesn’t.” So we found out for you. 

Her name is E. Varain Cockcroft. 
She is a landscape and figure artist of 
rare ability, a member of the Automne 
Salon in Paris and a Medalist. A 
student of art, rather than an “art 
student,” she roamed around the ar- 
tistic centers of the world, never a 
pupil of one school exclusively, but 
taking from each that which rang true 
to her own artistic individuality. 

‘As a figure painter, she was inter- 
ested in the draping and adornment of 
the human figure, and she worked out 
her theories upon herself. She began 
making her own clothes, and it was a 
short step from making clothes which 
were becoming because they “ looked 
right,” or “belonged that way,” to 
theorizing about them, and making 
them becoming because they followed 
the best lines of the figure, and em- 
bodied certain well-established artistic 
principles. She became famous in the 
capitals of Europe for the quality of 
her clothes, which is to say that she 
dressed with due consideration of her 
own personality, the length, breadth, 
thickness, curves, lines, and angles of 
her body, and the characteristics of 
the fabric she was using to clothe it. 

Then came the war. It was suddenly 
necessary for Miss Cockcroft, who had 
never touched the fringes of commerce, 
to earn money, and to earn it quickly 
and in quantity. People who regard 
everything with an economic bias say 
that all events of whatever nature can 


By Mildred Adams 


be traced to the economic urge. That 
is a fearsomely broad statement, but 
in this particular matter there was un- 
doubtedly an economic urge, and it 
has been productive of astonishing 
results. 

Miss Cockcroft proceeded to cap- 
italize her ability to design clothes 
which should adorn women instead of 
merely covering them, and sometimes 
doing that barely and badly. She be- 
came a consulting expert on dress. 
Women who have bodily ills take them 
to physicians; women whose financial 
affairs are tangled or crippled take 
them to financial experts; women who 
have legal difficulties consult lawyers, 
and it seemed quite as logical that 
women whose clothes were unsatisfac- 
tory, who were conscious of illness of 
taste resulting in much money spent 
without satisfaction, would be glad to 
consult an expert and to follow her 
advice. 

The truth of this supposition was in- 
stantly apparent. Miss Cockcroft be- 
came expert consultant in clothes to a 
very interesting list of prominent New 
York women. Some of them were too 
fat and sought to conceal it, some were 
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Miss Cockcroft wearing one of her 
“illuminated fabric” blouses 


too long and wanted a bite of Alice’s 
cracker, some didn’t know what the 
trouble was, but “just couldn’t seem 
to look right.” 

It was a very short step from design- 
ing artistic garments to designing fab- 
rics which would carry out needed lines 


and colors. The same genius which 
had accomplished the first evolved the 
second, and dubbed them “ illuminated 
fabrics.” That term covers materials 
of all kinds, chiffons, silks, linens, vel- 
vets, woolens, which are decorated with 
paint, dye, embroidery, so as to con- 
form to the lines of the figure and the 
garment. It is a tenet of Miss Cock- 
croft’s artistic creed that a fabric 
should not be merely decorated with 
perhaps an “all-over” (the scorn she 
put into that word!) design, but that 
any decoration should be applied to 
do definite things, to bring out or to 
subdue an angle, a hollow or a curve, 
and always to be in perfect accord 
with the line and color of the garment 
itself. 

She searched the world for designs 
and decorations which she could apply 
to her use. She is inclined to agree 
that the best things have been done 
long ago, but (and it is a large but) 
she believes that it is the work of 
genius to adapt them, perfect them, 
and improve methods of making them. 
Among other forms of ancient art she 
found batik, which is claimed by the 
Egyptians, the Japanese, the East In- 
dians, and which, whoever originated 
it, is certainly five thousand years old 
and perhaps more. The art of batik 
was known in this country only as a 
form of decoration for household 
draperies, table covers, curtains, etc. 
Miss Cockcroft saw its possibilities, 
and adapted it to the decoration of gar- 
ments, and it is trade history how the 
use of it spread swiftly over the whole 
country. 

That was four years ago. Her time 
and her materials were expensive, and 
it was only the woman of considerable 
means who could afford to take ad- 
vantage of them. She became more 
and more eager that her designs and 
her “illuminated fabrics” should in 
some way be made available for a 
larger group of women. She believed 
that American women were becoming 
increasingly proficient in the art of 
dress, and she wished to add what im- 
petus and encouragement she could to 
the movement. 

It has been the history of manufac- 
turing that an article made by hand, 
slowly, carefully, and with great ex- 
pense, could be turned out faster, more 
accurately, and with less cost if it was 
adaptable for machine production. 
Miss Cockroft set herself to invent a 
machine-process whereby some of her 
“illuminated fabrics” might be made 
available for more buyers. 

It took her two years, and she is now 
seeing the result. She has invented, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The New Hotel 
For Women at Washington 
ITHIN a stone’s throw of the 
Capitol in Washington, a new 
means of enabling women to 
keep an eye on their government has 


recently been provided. It is the Grace 
Dodge Hotel, equipped with a staff of 
women and designed especially for 
women. The National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
which is back of the venture, had in 
mind the needs not only of the indi- 
vidual woman—and more and more of 
her are visiting Washington every year 
—but of conventions and conferences. 
There is a lounge forty feet by a hun- 
dred, which ought to hold almost any 
gathering, and an information clerk is 
constantly on duty to tell what senator 
or representative is speaking at the mo- 
ment, and the status of bills. 

Naturally, the hotel is not restricted 
to the use of women on politics bent. 
It takes definite account of the fact that 
the New Woman hasn’t ceased to be the 
Old Woman as well, and includes cer- 
tain features of marked femininity. 
For example, there are a number of 
mothers’ suites, each fitted with a crib, 
an electric heater for the baby’s milk 
and all the other nursery conveniences. 
A nurse may be hired when the mother 
wants to go out. Every bedroom floor 
has a valeting room where for a small 
sum the guest can wash her tumbled 
blouses and lingerie, and iron them with 
an electric iron. And there is a sham- 
poo basin also at the service of guests, 
as well as regular vanity parlors—a tea 
shop, a gift shop, and a woman’s out- 
fitting shop. 

The hotel stands at North Capitol and 
E Streets, just across from the Union 
Station, and accommodates four hun- 
dred guests. The management intends 
it to be cosmopolitan in atmosphere and 
up to the standards of the best men’s 
hotels. 


Men, Women 


and Shadows 


A Letter from 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 


T is profoundly regrettable that no 
date-line is appended to Mr. J. 
George Frederick’s able and log- 

ical article, “‘ The Man Problem in the 
Woman Movement,” in an August issue 
of the Woman Citizen. One is left to 
guess at the really important question 
of when it was written. My own sur- 
mise would be for the late eighties, and 
I picture to myself the writer, whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing, as a 
benign, direct, forceful and prophetic 
mind, appropriately set in a professor- 
ship at some sound and conservative in- 
stitution such as Haverford or Bowdoin. 
There is something so nobly archaic, 
so finely Catonic in the courage with 
which he compels himself to look for- 
ward from his academic seclusion upon 
a race whose main purpose of self-per- 
petuation is to be thwarted by this for- 
midable woman movement, should it be 
permitted to continue, unguided by su- 
perior man. If I rightly interpret his 
alarms, child-birth is likely to cease un- 
less we seduously watch woman’s ‘next 


step. The Birth-Control Committee 
may now disband! 
Allowing Mr. Frederick’s major 


premise, which is implicit throughout 
his discussion, that man is the substance 
and woman the shadow (“ woman’s 
character long has been simply a reflex 
of man’s images and illusions about 
her, making it in a high degree volatile 
and artificial ”), his conclusion is logi- 
cal, yes, inevitable that any improve- 
ment in woman’s condition and char- 
acter must be in the direction of in- 
creased “ virility,” with an implied cor- 
responding decrease in femininity. 

But a few obstinate minds will refuse 
to accept this premise; will believe that 
woman’s character has and always has 
had potentialities of development along 
lines diverse from, though in a sense 
parallel to, man’s. I am myself em- 
boldened to confess a belief that what 
Mr. Frederick comprehensively and 
shrewdly terms the “ athletic ideals for 
woman” implies “certain psychic 
changes of deep significance,” not in 
the direction of virility, but rather of 
increased mulierity. (A deplorable 
word, but Mr. Frederick has driven me 
to it by his insistence upon virility.) Is 
it fair to assume, because a woman 
broadens her conceptions of life, sharp- 
ens her ambitions, seeks wider outlets 
for her surplus energies, adjusts her 
pace to the upward procession of all 
existence toward the goal “to which the 
whole creation moves,” that thereby 
she becomes less of a woman and more 
like a man? Fair enough, certainly, if 
she be but the dim reflex of man, striv- 


ing toward substance. But if she is 
herself something more than the shadow 
of a man’s dream, is it not conceivable 
that the struggle will fulfill, not sub- 
vert, her womanhood? 

I quote from Mr. Frederick’s para- 
graph regarding man’s alarm over 
woman’s self-assertion. ‘“ He fears the 
possible deadening of joy and inspira- 
tion through the lessening of emotional 
zest; he fears that after fulfillment of 
the woman ambition, life will be emp- 
tier because of less cbvious and less 
stimulative differences between the sexes 
—He fears that she will be less stimu- 
lative to him—less spontaneously emo- 
tional.” Perhaps Mr. Frederick’s diag- 
nosis of a male sex shaken by dismal 
forebodings is accurate. Yet there are 
reassuring considerations. 

Take for example a calling wherein 
woman has long been self-assertive, the 
stage. I have heard many charges, 
mostly shallow and false, brought 
against women of the stage, but never 
yet have I heard it urged that men have 
felt toward them any lessening of emo- 
tional zest, or lack of sentimental stim- 
ulus. And in the profession of writing, 
also long practiced by women, there is, 
turning to one of the great names, 
George Sand. Was she less “ spontane- 
ously emotional” than the average of 
her time? If so, it must have been a 
lively period! 

With Mr. Frederick’s plea for a sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of men to- 
ward the woman movement, one may 
wholly concur, without agreeing that 
“a sane woman movement” must be- 
come “ at least half a man movement.” 
That “at least” seems a bit naive. It 
suggests that we men will, upon suita- 
ble proof that the woman movement is 
really worth while and free from too 
dire a threat against our comfortable 
superiority, take over command of it 
in due time and carry it to success. 
There is another masculine creed, 
possibly not so highly inspired of viril- 
ity as the foregoing, which may be 
worth consideration; that we men stand 
to one side and let the women work out 
their own plans and purposes under 
their own leadership, aiding where aid 
is asked, but guarding ourselves against 
obstructive interference. 

Whatever the process or the outcome, 
some of us will, amidst the thunder of 
controversy, maintain a serene confi- 
dence in the composite virility and 
mulierity of Nature, and a philosophic 
belief that, in any and every event 


“Man will be man, and woman 
woman still.” 
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IME—December 25, 1920. Place 

—Comfortable dining-room of 

well-furnished American home; 
dining table set for dinner. Scene dis- 
closes sturdy boy of fourteen seated at 
the telephone, one hand on the receiver, 
arguing desperately with scandalized 
lady. 
Boy speaks: “But Mother, I’ve got 
to call him up. Please don’t forbid me. 
He knew I wanted a tool chest, and this 
one’s such a peach | have to tell him 
about it. He'd want to know, Mother. 
He wouldn’t think it was what you said, 
intruding. Please.” 

Lady: “ Bob, this is Christmas day, 
and you're to let Professor Hadly rest. 
He’s probably away anyhow.” 

Bob: “But Mother, he said he’d be 
home. That is, unless he’s gone over to 
the school. I tell you, I'll just take a 
run out to school, and see if he’s there, 
and try my.carving tools on my cabinet. 
Maybe I can get that last bit of inlay 
done.” He starts toward the door. Cur- 
tain, as Scandalized Lady, speechless, 
grasps her son firmly by one shoulder, 
and sets him, still arguing, in front of 
the huge turkey steaming on _ the 
crowded table. 

No, that is not the product of an 
overheated imagination. It is a bit of 
truthful reporting. The scene took 
place in at least a dozen Dayton, Ohio, 
homes last Christmas, and it is very 
probable that it will be repeated this 
coming Christmas. Incredible as it 
sounds, it is perfectly true that several 
lads had to be prevented by force from 
leaving their homes for school on 
Christmas day. It is an amazing re- 
versal of action and tradition, and like 
all revolutions, it had a reason. The 
reason is the Moraine Park School. 

Give a child a mechanical toy and he 
will run it till its spring breaks or he 
tires. Give him a game which calls for 
some skill combined with luck, and he 
will play it longer, and perhaps go back 
to it once in a while. Allow him in on 
the most fascinating game in the world, 
which is life, let him make the rules and 
keep them, play it any number of ways. 
develop the kind of skill that appeals 
most to him, see countless new visions, 
and provide him with companions of 
all ages who are as interested as he is, 
then see if he will want to leave it at all, 
even for meals and Christmases. 

You are wondering what they do in 
this amazing school. A student would 
answer “ Everything.” The report sheet 
which each child takes home shows 
grades in four main subdivisions— 
Health, Personal Traits, Initiative, 
Studies. Each child is judged two 
ways, in his capacity as an individual, 


School, | Preferred : 


By Harriet A. Marsh 


and in his relation to the whole group, 
that is, as an entity and as a member 
of a social order. 

Those who built the school, Mr. 
Arthur Morgan, of the Morgan Engi- 
neering Company, Mr. Frank Schlutz, 
its present head master, and other Vay- 
ton men of wide experience, realized 
that many factors entered into the mak- 
ing of an able citizen, and that there- 
fore the school must make room for 
many things not usually included in a 
curriculum. There are as few required 
subjects as possible, and each child is 
encouraged to pursue as his own par- 
ticular project that activity—be it birds, 
bugs, automobiles, airplanes, cabinets, 
drawing, machine shop, gardening, or 
modeling—which most appeals to him. 

One of the first things the boys did 
was to divide themselves into gangs and 
remodel the school building. This was 
a large greenhouse, outside of Dayton, 
offered to them for use until the war 
should cease and they could build for 
themselves. There is none of the tradi- 
tional schoolhouse look about it, nor 
about the junior school, which is in 
town. No rows of desks and seats 
nailed down are to be found in either 
building; the junior school looks like 
a large-sized doll house, where any 
child would love to play—open, airy, 
cozy; and the study hall in the green- 
house is a particularly fine expression 
of personal liberty; it is divided into 
“rooms” three or four feet square, 
partitioned off by walls maybe three 
feet high, and each boy has a cubicle of 
his very own to furnish and decorate as 
he pleases. 

Just as the individual child decides 
for himself what his school project 





shall be, so the whole group of children 
decide the questions which come up in 
their community life. They handle the 
problems of a miniature city, and have 
a government like that of Dayton, which 
was the first American city to adopt the 
city manager plan. The children elect 
from among themselves commissioners, 
who represent the various departments 
of government, health, finance, welfare, 
etc., and these commissioners appoint 
their city manager. A health commis- 
sioner who is responsible for the “ jan- 
itor detail ” of the school will probably 
be vitally interested in all the details 
of sanitation of the larger city he is 
growing to understand. A “ police of- 
ficer” who quells a disturbance in 
study hall, and hales the offender before 
the “ judge” for reprimand and pun- 
ishment is apt to be an orderly citizen 
of a larger community, and may very 
likely go farther and put his interest 
and experience to work for its benefit. 
As the group is small, and self-govern- 
ment is a continuing factor from en- 
trance to graduation, each child is able 
to serve in a number of capacities and 
to gain invaluable familiarity with the 
machinery of municipal government. 

It is only five years since the school 
was started, for a small group of boys. 
Girls were soon admitted on equal 
terms. and the school is expanding as 
fast as is possible without injuring those 
qualities which make it so valuable. 
They are best expressed by the motto on 
the report sheet, “ Education is the con- 
trol of conduct.” Not a multiplicity of 
information, not “ culture,” not riotous 
and ill-chosen “ self-expression,” not 
an ism or an ology, but the “ control of 
conduct.” 





The Junior School looks like a large-sized doll house 
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Editorially Speaking 





Advice Wanted 
A FEW days ago the press throughout the country carried 


the announcement that the Advisory Committee of the 

Conference for the Limitation of Armament, upon 
which it will be remembered four distinguished women were 
appointed, had passed a resolution to the effect that the 
committee found “ public opinion opposed to the abolition 
of submarines or to the limitation of their size to any drastic 
degree.” 

One wondered where the Advisory Committee got its in- 
formation concerning the attitude of public opinion upon 
this question. Had the many Limitation of Armament meet- 
ings been passing resolutions endorsing submarines? Had 
some of the petitions, which it is reported have been block- 
ing the mails in Washington, requested the retention of sub- 
marines among the armament to be approved? Had some 
of the clergy preached sermons setting forth the Christian 
qualification of submarines for endorsement by civilized 
people? Had some of the prayers poured heavenward on 
Armistice Day pled that submarines might be saved from 
the threatened scrapping of armament? One might well 
believe that all these astonishing things had happened to 
warrant such a recommendation. 

Now it is announced by the National Council on the 
Limitation of Armament that Colonel William Bryce Thomp- 
son, New Navy Building No. 6, Washington, Chairman of 
the Committee on Public Opinion for the Advisory Com- 
mittee, is anxious to learn what the people of our country 
do think. 

You, reader of the Citizen, your family, your relatives, 
your friends are a part of public opinion. What do you 
think? What do they think? Let Mr. Thompson know. 

This is what we think: Submarines, poison gas and bomb- 
dropping airplanes are three of a kind. All are “hell 
born ”; satanic, diahbolic, infernal. 

Public opinion of all nations should speak with one voice 
and declare that all three of these fiendish inventions should 
be outlawed among men. Any nation which upholds them 
should be outlawed from the society of nations. Any man 
who votes for them should be outlawed from the society 
of men. To be sure, each nation is afraid of some other 
nation and each nation is afraid of all nations, and all na- 
tions are afraid of each nation. Very well, then, ask the 
nations of the world, each and everyone, to enter into solemn 
compact not to buy, sell, manufacture or use anyone of 
them. What ought to be done can be done. This is what 
we think. Where we stand today, the world will stand 
tomorrow. Why not now? When you think of submarines 
and their infamous partners let your “ wishbone be back- 
sei Put it up to Mr. Thompson.—CarriE CHAPMAN 
CATT. 


A Kettle of Fish 
| ene and Norway, two small, very intelligent and 


very democratic peoples, have been making a long, hard 

fight against intemperance. Iceland, after thirty years 
of temperance agitation, adopted by referendum a prohib- 
itory law which came into force January 1, 1915. 

Norway approved prohibition by referendum in October, 
1919, by a vote of 489,987 for, and 394,773 against. The 
Parliament is about to enact the final law. 

These two countries lie far to the north and, possessing 
limited resources, are poor. About 80 per cent. of their 
exports are fish. 


Far away at the South lies Spain. Her exports are largely 
agricultural in character, and she too is poor. A large part 
of her export is wine, and distilled liquors. Ships have 
been plying between North and South bringing to Spain 
fully half the fish exported from Iceland and large quanti- 
ties from Norway; and in return the cargoes have carried 
wine and liquors. Now the North countries have made wine 
and liquors contraband, and Spain threatens a prohibitive 
tariff against the fish of these two countries. 

In other words, Spain proposes to veto the referendum 
vote of two free peoples if she can. 

Here is indeed a “ pretty kettle of fish.” Norway and 
Iceland must take back their action on prohibition or find 
a new market for their fish. Spain must compel the Scandi- 
navians to retract or find a new market for her wine. Now- 
adays there are markets aplenty; but there is neither money 
to pay nor goods to exchange, and the problem of finding 
new markets is not so simple as once it was. 

Here is an “entangling alliance” George Washington 
never dreamed of. The International Temperance Federa- 
tion is pleading with Spain to drop her threatened reprisals. 
Good, it should succeed. 

But who will drink the Spanish wine? It is taboo here 
and it is not good for “ the stomach’s sake” of half-starved 
Europe, nor has Europe money to pay even had it the 
demand. It is clear that Spain must pay the cost of being 
behind the times. She should have replanted her vineyards 
with olives and oranges before now. Let Norway and 
Iceland teach her the lesson.—C. C. C. 


** Tnasmuch— ” 
W* may not approach Christmas with our minds turned 


only on our own children, or even our own coun- 

try’s children. There is enough here to sadden us 
and to make imperative demands for aid and sympathy. 
But a clear look at Eastern Europe makes America seem 
radiantly happy and prosperous. Above all there is Russia, 
the horror spot of the world, where a million at least are 
doomed to die, fifteen million are starving, forty million 
are affected—and hosts of these millions are children. The 
time has long since passed for doubting reports from Rus- 
sia—our own people are there and sending out full ac- 
counts; and all of them say there is no way to exaggerate 
the conditions—no words could do it. They bid us try to 
picture the scene if every man, woman and child in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia were actually 
dying by slow degrees of starvation or cholera—and then 
to remember that even more than this number are dying 
in Russia today. 

In his message to Congress President Harding made a 
fine appeal for Russia, recommending the appropriation 
necessary to supply the American Relief Administration 
with 10,000,000 bushels of corn and 1,000,000 bushels of 
seed grains—for immediate food and for spring planting. 
“We do not recognize the government of Russia, nor tol- 
erate the propaganda which emanates therefrom, but 
the big thing is the call of the suffering and dying. . . . 
It seems to me we should be indifferent to our own heart 
promptings and out of accord with the spirit which acclaims 
the Christmastide if we do not give out of our national 
abundance to lighten this burden of woe.” 

Presumably Congress will make the appropriation, but 
the time to act is now, and all that can be gained from all 
sources will not be too much. So far the American Relief 
Administration has had resources for only one meal a day 
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for 1,200,000 children, and this mass feeding,, which does 
not reach even_half the starving children, is a charity sup- 
ported by the American public. Contributions: may be sent 
to 42 Broadway, New York. For those who want to specify 
persons in the famine area the A. R. A. has arranged for 
the sale of food remittances, similar to those used in aiding 
Central Europe in 1919-1920. By this system one pays the 
money here for food to be delivered to the person ad- 
dressed, from the warehouse in Russia nearest him. Ten 
dollars. will buy 112 pounds of selected foodstuffs, and of 
course the same price applies whether one sends to a known 
or an unknown sufferer. 


Husband and Job 
'L tee has been for several years in the Post Office 


Department a regulation very discouraging to a single 

woman holding the office of postmaster who might 
wish to marry. Because when she married she had to secure 
a new appointment, execute a new bond, or pass the required 
civil service examination in competition with other candi- 
dates seeking the office, if she had not previously taken such 
an examination. Occasionally the lady would come out of 
the ordeal with a husband but no job. Of course nothing 
like this happened to a man when he wedded; and there 
was no law about it; and no sense in it, and there was a 
lot of extra work for the Post Office besides. But there it 
was—it was “done.” Until one day the examination 
papers in this kind of a case came before Mrs. Helen H. 
Gardener, a member of the Civil Service Commission, and 
Mrs. Gardener used words like “archaic” and proceeded 
to do something. She wrote: 

“TI deem it exceedingly important, both in the interest 
of the service and in the interest of the development of 
women, not to mention the interest of the Post Office De- 
partment, to work out some ruling which will correct this 
obviously unjust condition.” 

The subject was referred to the Solicitor of the Post Of- 
fice Department, who wrote a long and satisfying opinion 
which referred to the injustice wrought by the regulation, 
the useless multiplication of work and the restriction on 
marriage. In short, he said there was nothing in it. And 
Postmaster General Hays, reading and agreeing, has can- 
celled the regulation. 

Will school boards and other organizations please follow 


suit?—V. R. 


Young Liberals 


NE of the encouraging signs of the times is the Inter- 

collegiate Liberal League. It was organized last April 

at Harvard by students, and its purpose is “a fair and 
open-minded consideration of social, industrial, political and 
international questions by groups of college students.” The 
method of working is to foster the development of similar 
groups in other colleges and universities; to furnish them 
with speakers through a central Speakers’ Bureau, and to 
hold student conferences from time to time. An organization 
of young people bent on the discussion of the great questions 
of the day, espousing no principle other than that of com- 
plete freedom of assembly and discussion in the colleges, 
may be a mighty force indeed. It has already shown its 
alertness and earnestness by devoting the month of November 
to the consideration in its various study groups of disarma- 
ment and the purposes of the Washington Conference, arrang- 
ing a comprehensive and stimulating program.. The move- 
ment is genuinely a student movement—the president and 
vice-presidents are under-graduates; the executive secretary 
and foreign secretary are only out of college a few months; 
and two-thirds of the executive committee are students. Mem- 
bership is offered on a basis to include “ all who are con- 
cerned that the educated youth of our country feel their obli- 
gations as citizens.” It is an idea and an organization that 
deserves encouragement. 


What Would This Do to War? 
N N . amazing proposal along the lines of international 


agreement about war munitions was laid before Gen- 

eral Pershing’s Committee on Land Armament on the 
first day it was in session, November 29. It is understood 
to have met with no particular opposition, and merely to 
have been laid aside for later consideration. Not very much 
was said about it in the papers at the time; but on Decem- 
ber 11 the New York World published the story, and the 
National Council for the Limitation of Armament is sending 
it out to thousands of papers, asking people to “ read this 
and tell William Boyce Thompson what you think about it.” 

The proposal is not at all spectacular or dramatic on the 
face of it—just a terse, businesslike statement that “ the pri- 
vate manufacture of munitions of war is extravagant, inefli- 
cient, improper and acts as an incentive to war.” But it 
happens that the business man who wrote it is himself a 
private manufacturer of munitions of war—Mr. Edgar Park, 
former president and organizer of the Marlin-Rockwell Arms 
Corporation, one of the biggest makers of machine guns and 
other, deadly weapons during the recent war. 

From denouncing his own business, Mr. Park goes on to 
suggest that the “cause of peace, economy and efficiency 
could be furthered by the concentration of the manufacture, 
invention and development of all devices or agencies—explo- 
sive, aerial, mechanical, chemical or otherwise—for use in 
war, under an international agreement.” In brief outline— 
there aren’t three hundred words in the whole thing—Mr. 
Park explains: every government that thinks it might some- 
time want to fight, is to be represented, in proportion to its 
population, on an International Committee, to whose expenses 
of operation it makes an appropriation. Each government 
agrees to make the “ private or secret invention, development 
or manufacture of munitions of war”, punishable by the 
maximum penalty of its criminal code. 

This would put the offenders, as Mr. Park points out in 
the World’s interview with him, on the same footing as a 
counterfeiter of money. 

Then, “in the event of war, munitions would be distrib- 
uted by the International Committee to the nations involved 
in proportion to their percentage of interest in the Interna- 
tional plan.” That is, two nations wishing to indulge in war, 
report their desire to the Committee and request the where- 
withal. The Committee looks them up in the records, deter- 
mines the number of guns and other munitions of war 
allowable to each, and sends back businesslike information 
as to the date on which the war weapons may be delivered 
and the war begun. Which, of course, gives the enemies a 
chance to think it over, cool off, and maybe to laugh ‘at 
themselves. 

We should like to be assured that this plan—which, though 
it falls short of the ideal set by Mrs. Catt in another column, 
is surely concrete and definite—is to be discussed at the 
Conference. 

There may be a long list of objections to it, but if the 
deduction is sound that it would greatly discourage war, 
would the objections very much matter?—V. R. 


A Christmas Hint 
Tiitice is a rumor that the President may free the po- 


litical prisoners at Christmas. In all the European 

countries the political prisoners have long since been 
released, yet, more than three years after the actual close 
of the war, America, supposed to.be tolerant and democratic, 
still keeps the doors locked on 197 of hers. Surely it is 
high time that persons imprisoned, not for crimes, but for 
violation of laws necessary only for the country’s protection 
in war, and no longer operative, should be pardoned. To 
keep these people imprisoned is hardly more than legalized 
vengeance. It will contribute much to the “ goodwill to 
men” spirit if Mr. Harding sets the prison doors open at 
Christmas. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





The Well-Balanced 


Ration 


By RutH SAWYER 





PRESUME I am stating an obvious 
I platitude when I say that nowadays 

the foot that rocks the cradle steps 
briskly out to invest that part of the 
family income which shall be spent for 
amusement. The term amusement—as 
I use it here—is a broad one; it in- 
cludes books, magazines, music, the- 
atres, movies, club membership — in 
short, everything in the family budget 
that spells pleasure and recreation. 

The average man of the. family 
spends his day making decisions and 
choices for his business or professional 
work; when he comes home he is tired 
of that particular mental process 
which we call making up one’s mind. 
He is more than glad to pick up the 
magazines his wife has subscribed to, 
read the books she has bought or 
brought home from the subscription 
library; or go out to whatever form 
of entertainment she has bought tickets 
for. So it is largely the woman of 
the family who puts the personal stamp 
on the family amusements. 

The average woman of today has 
made a pretty extensive study of what 
is known as the well-balanced ration. 
She has a calory chart which she knows 
nearly by heart; she knows the pro- 
portion of proteid, fats, sugar and 
starches that should make up the meals 
for her growing family and keep her- 
self and her husband in good physical 
form. She prides herself on this quite 
as much as she does on an attractive 
house and a clean refrigerator. 

Now it strikes me that the same prin- 
ciples of diet should furnish forth the 
amusement fare. It strikes me that it 
should be of a nature for the family 
to grow on and keep sound. But is it? 
I have noticed in so many households 
that amusement seems to be something 
the family drifts ‘into without much 
thought of what they are putting their 


money into and what they are getting 
out of the investment; for amusement 
is just as much of an investment as 
food, clothes and real estate. How 
often you will hear a man or woman 
say: “Oh, yes, we went to the movies 
last night. We didn’t know what it 
was and got awfully stung.” Or, “ Yes, 
we saw that play—awfully poor. If 
we'd known what it was like we 
shouldn’t have gone.” And again, “! 
picked that up on a book stand. If 
I’d known what it was about I 
shouldn’t have thrown away my money.” 

Now why should not a woman keep 
better posted ‘on the best fiction and the 
theatres? She does not lack sources 
for information. Why should she not 
put as much thought and a quarter as 
much time on what she feeds her 
family in mental and moral stimulus 
as on what she feeds their stomachs? 
Nine cases out of ten, in those very 
households where the family drift idly 
into their amusements you will hear 
protests against what the poor public 
is having to endure in the way of 
vicious screen pictures, poor fiction and 
mediocre plays. Who sets the standard 
for these? Who, but that same poor 
public? In the long run the public 
gets what it demands; or perhaps it 
is putting it more honestly to say what 
it will accept. The great mark of 
standard is the dollar. Every dollar 
paid out for amusement of any sort 
goes to rank that book, movie or play 
as what the public wants. 

Last winter when that feeble drive 
was on for better motion pictures I 
asked the manager of one of our pop- 
ular local movie houses why their 
methods of advertising were so abom- 
inable. Why did they feature a fairly 
decent picture as something most sug- 
gestive and vicious? His answer was 
simple in the extreme: 

“Because it draws the crowds.” 

My next question was, “ Who buys 
the most tickets? ” 

And his answer was what I antici- 
pated, ““Women.” Then he elaborated: 
“It’s the women that make the movies 
pay. When you don’t want to read 
any longer the kind of signboards that 
make your back hair stand on end and 
take the padding off your shock ab- 
sorber, then we'll quit advertising that 
way. It’s money that talks loudest in 
our business.” 

They were not all as frank as this; 
but the one main fact I drew out of 
the local conference was that nothing 
a few of us could say would convince 
either manager or producer that the 
class of motion pictures they were 
running was not what the women 


wanted as long as they continued to 
flock into their houses and pay down 
their money to be amused. 

Ask any of your local booksellers 
who buys most of the fiction and they 
will tell you, ““ Women.” Ask the can- 
vassing agents who places most of the 
subscriptions to the magazines, and 
they will tell you “ Women.” Ask the 
men at the theatre box-offices whether 
the men or women are in the majority 
who buy, and the answer will be the 
same. 

While the women are going ably and 
constructively into all civic movements; 
while they are lining up strongly and 
admirably for the political campaigns 
and reform bills, it seems to me there 
is still a lot left undone in the matter 
of standardizing amusements. And it 
makes*me -woefully ill when I hear the 
old cry raised to “Pity the Poor 
Public.” 

What kind of meals would your 
family get if you left the choice to 
your butcher, your grocer and your 
baker? It would be perfectly natural 
for them to load their surplus of pork 
chops, sauerkraut, frankfurters and 
cocoanut pies on your table, or yes- 
terday’s greens—on the edge of spoil- 
ing today. Why should you, therefore, 
leave the choice of your family amuse- 
ment to your local bookseller and your 
popular movie-house manager? If 
you are not getting of the kind and 
substance you wish, then why not or- 
ganize in your communities and make 
a demand—create a demand—for the 
well balanced ration your family can 
grow on? 


Concerning Christmas 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 








hearts of all men, what Christmas 
gift would they offer Him? What 
would they give the world in His name? 
Would they abandon their corruption 
at once and forever and offer cleanli- 
ness and honor, a new citizenship never 


T Christ were born again today in the 
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to be’ purchased with gold? Would 
they lay aside their violence and cruelty 
immediately and drink the myrrh of the 
world’s sorrow with humility and com- 
passion? Would they absolutely forget 
the bitter speech of their cynicism, pes- 
simism, and unrest, and learn thoughts 
and language as fragrant as frankin- 
cense? Would the millennium be with 
us suddenly and assuredly? Perhaps 
not. Growth must always follow birth 
and our maturity is not quickly won. 
Saints are not made in a day and the 
millennium can come only to a world 
of saints. 

But if Christ were born again today 
in the hearts of all men, some miracles 
would be wrought. Blind intellects 
would receive their vision and would 
begin to see the world as it is and as it 
should be. Lame souls would begin to 
find the strength to stand upright be- 
cause they would not have to stand 
alone in the councils of the city, the 
state, the nation, the world. Lepers 
would come out of their dark dives into 
healing sunlight and be cleansed, little 
by little, because mankind would look 
upon their ills with gentleness, not with 
scorn. The deaf, stunned and wearied 
by the clamor and crying of the world, 
would hear a challenge and a song. The 
noble dead would live again in the lives 
of the peoples whose lands they loved. 
And for the poor, the world over, would 
be good news! 

If Christ were born again today in 
the hearts of mankind, it would not be 
necessary for Frank Tannenbaum to tell 
such a tale of the anguish in our great 
penitentiaries as he has told in the No- 
vember number of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Or, if he did tell such a tale, men would 
say, “ This must stop!” They would 
not seek an individual victim to blame 
and punish. They would seek a remedy 
to be applied everywhere, so that, after 
the period of bondage, prisoners might 
come out of prison stronger, wiser, bet- 
ter, more fully equipped for life. If 
Christ were born again for us, surely 
mothers on one side of the ocean would 
not watch their little ones starve while 
mothers on the other side burned maize 
in their stoves after a too plentiful har- 
vest. If Christ were born for us here 
and now, the nations whose representa- 
tives are assembled at Washington 
would lay down the arms of war at his 
feet and take up the sword of the spirit 
to fight the subtle and difficult battles 
of peace, still calling youth to danger 
and to valor, but bidding youth serve 
the ancient lost causes that are always 
the real causes of God and man. 

If Christ were born indeed, smug, 
thoughtless, insincere orthodoxy would 
be less respected and the feast of the 
Pharisees would not be mistaken for 
the communion of saints. More of us 
would make ready for the hardy adven- 
tures of faith. The rubbed copper coin 
of our religion would be changed to 


new-minted silver. On the street that is 
called “ Main Street” children would 
carry flowers and men and women 
would sing clear and beautiful songs 
out of their strong sorrows and deep 
joys. 

Slowly the great tree of life would 
waken from the sloth of our chilly 
winter and would draw fresh sap 
from eternal springs. Buds and blos- 
soms would come and the race would 
look forward to the luxuriant harvest 
of loving-kindness. To live would be a 
proud thing and to die would be no less 
lovely. 

For in the house of Christmas, as 
Chesterton wisely says, “all men are 
at home.” 
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seem out of all proportion; per- 

haps men will ridicule it; but the 
writer keeps thinking and thinking that 
she knows a simple way to secure 
eternal world peace. A federation of 
women of the world! There is no 
power this side of heaven that could 
withstand a federation of the women 
of the world. 

There is one great cause to which all 
women would rally—to save the 
children they bear and love from 
the disgusting and mutilating horrors 
of war. War! Shell-smashed bodies! 
Your child of whom you are so tender 
now, whose little hurts you kiss: to save 
him, would you not join with all the 
other women of the world and say, 
“We prohibit war”? We have the pas- 
sion to protect our children; it is an 
instinct, and as such it is universal. 

Women are rising in power; every 
moment of life seems to add to our 
force. If we mobilize to protect, to 
save, will we not be glorifying our sex? 

And the men will not hinder us. 
Fathers don’t like war; they don’t want 
sons killed. If there must be rivalry 
between nations, we, the Federated 
Women of the World, could say when 
a contest arises, “ You shall not settle 
it by slaughtering boys; find some 
other way . . ” and they would 
find it! fk 


| gee to other women this will 


The First Woman 


Minister 
By Auice Stone BLACKWELL 
\ NTOINETTE L. BROWN was 


born in a log cabin at Hen- 

rietta, New York, May 20, 1825. 
At nine years of age she joined the 
Orthodox Congregational church “on 
profession of faith.” Her words in the 
prayer meeting while she was still a 
little girl caused the older members 
to quote, “ Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings.” 

She grew up a beautiful and very 
studious girl. Before she was sixteen 
she began to teach school at a dollar 
a week. She was ready at twenty to 
enter the junior class at Oberlin, Ohio, 
then the only college that admitted 
women. On her way to Oberlin she 
was warned against another student 
there, a young woman of strange and 
dangerous opinions, named Lucy Stone. 
Despite the warning the two girls 
formed a freindship which was further 
cemented by their marrying brothers. 

When the young men of the class 
held debates the young women were re- 
quired to attend as audience, without 
debating; but Lucy and Antoinette pe- 
titioned to be allowed to debate and 
consent was given. Tradition says that 
the debate was a brilliant one; but the 
college authorities forbade any repe- 
tition. Had not Saint Paul said, “ Let 
your women keep silence in the 
churches ”? 

With a few friends the girls then 
persuaded an old colored woman to 
give them the occasional use of her 
parlor, where they would gather for 
debate, coming by ones and twos so as 
not to attract attention. This was the 
first debating society ever formed 
among college girls. 

When, after graduation, Antoinette 
announced her intention of entering the 
theological school, there was general 
dismay. But the founders of Oberlin 
had put into its charter a clause de- 
claring that all its opportunities should 
be open to women, and Antoinette had 
her way. Her father refused to help, 
so the assistant lady principal got up 
a class in drawing for her to teach. 
It included Professor (afterward Pre- 
sident) Fairchild and a number of the 
theological students, and enabled her 
to meet all her expenses. 

After her graduation Antoinette was 
engaged to work for a social purity 
society in New York City. But the 
managers of this organization were 
scandalized by her attending the First 
National Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held at Worcester, Mass., in 1850, and 
she resigned. After that she worked 
as a free lance, lecturing and preach- 
ing where she could, With Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, she 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 


far the Japanese offer has not been ac- 
ceptable; in fact, so discouraged was 
the Secretary of the Chinese delegation, 
regarding the general attitude toward 
China’s grievances, that he asked to be 
relieved of his post. Other resignations 
in the Chinese delegation followed. 
Washington is a battleground of brief 
cases. The Japanese and Chinese are 
engaged to the hilt with the numbers on 
each side so great that they color the 
city. 

The quibble about the proportion of 
capital ships of the Japanese Navy to 
those of the United States and Great 
Britain, which Japan has been trying to 
fix at 10-10-7, has been going on, with 
a lull while the Japanese delegation 
awaited word from the Government at 
Tokio. At this writing it is understood 
that Japan’s reply constitutes virtual ac- 
ceptance and that the three nations are 
on the verge of complete accord on the 
ship-scrapping program. 

In the fortnight, too, the subject of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance has been 
raised, the discussion being directed to 
the possibility of the inclusion of the 
United States and France in such an al- 
liance, thereby creating a four-power 
entente, as a solution of the Far Eastern 
problems. 

When Washington first began to fill 


up with foreigners, the question was 
raised as to whether so much promi- 
nence given to foreign affairs would not 
obscure and deflect attention from na- 
tional issues. Adjournment of Con- 
gress tided over that difficulty, and the 
opening on December 6 of the regular 
session reclaimed the public interest in 
domestic problems. President Harding 
in his first annual message, delivered in 
person before the Senate and House of 
Representatives in joint session, happily 
combined the international background 
and affairs at home. Enumerating the 
pressing needs of the nation, he made an- 
alogies and comparisons which showed 
that in the back of his mind constantly 
was the relation of the country to the 
world, but his keynote was our own 
house in order first. 

Thus the President carried out the 
theme of domestic economic happiness 
which permeated the Republican presi- 
dential campaign. Re-establish busi- 
ness, revise the tariff, adjust taxation, 
rehabilitate foreign trade—the Presi- 
dent’s message dealt with these matters 
in a tone which implied that he was not 
content with the accomplishment so far. 

He hoped for tax legislation more 
satisfactory than that passed by the last 
Congress. He wanted changes in the 
tariff more advantageous to American 
business. He intimated that he would 
send to Congress soon a message having 
to do with a plan for ship subsidy in 
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an effort to build up the American mer- 
chant marine. He asked Congress to 
wait for this with tolerance and allow 
the Executive to defer the denunciation 
of existing commercial treaties as re- 
quired under our new shipping law. 
Labor’s right to organize and better 
marketing facilities for farmers received 
his boost, and Russian relief his recom- 
mendation. 

The message was well received. A 
Republican Administration builds upon 
such material. President Harding’s pro- 
nouncement fulfilled the Republican 
tenets and added a note of idealism. 
His plea for less sectionalism in the 
country was interpreted here as directed 
to the growing disturbance caused by a 
bloc in the Senate in which agricultural 
Republicans have been told off and the 
liberals, led by Borah, have been as- 
serting themselves. The wonder here 
is that Senator Borah and the forces he 
is able to rally have been as quiescent 
and submissive to party dictates as they 
have. Lately Senator Borah has been 
causing the President some concern by 
marshalling votes for unseating Senator 
Newberry, of Michigan, whose contest 
will be voted upon in the Senate some 
time in January. Congressional elec- 
tions make some Senators wary of vot- 
ing for Senator Newberry when such an 
act might be construed as an indorse- 
ment of the expenditure of a vast sum 
of money for election purposes. There- 
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fore, the principle, not the popularity 
of Henry Ford, the contester, has grown, 
and votes are piling up. 

Congress began with the new national 
budget of estimated expenditures for 
carrying on the nation’s business for the 
next fiscal year, after years of discus- 
sion and argument as to the kind of 
budget best suited for the purpose. At 
last the actual budget appeared and 
Congress is now struggling with items 
of millions of dollars shown in their 
logical relation in the different depart- 
ments. A coordinated budget for the 
nation, as business-like as the budget of 
any going business, has taken the Di- 
rector of the Budget nearly one year to 
assemble. 

What particularly interested Wash- 
ington in the budget as laid before Con- 
gress were informal estimates as to how 
much of the stated amounts could be 
eliminated by successful world disarma- 
ment. “Two billion dollars would be 
saved in 1923,” was one statement in 
the corridors of the Senate. The total 
estimate for the fiscal year of 1923 was 
three and a half billion, showing the 
proportion of civil and war expendi- 
tures. But revenues for the fiscal year 
ending in June, 1922, will not equal 
the expenditures. This year’s national 
housekeeping will cost nearly four bil- 
lion, which is twenty-four million more 
than the national income. 

When the disarmament conference 
concludes its proposition, Congress will 
have before it the budget showing more 
bills than bank balance and a disarma- 
ment plan whereby something can be 
saved. The argument, therefore, for 
engaging with the powers for less ex- 
penditure for war materials will be 
clear, and the Senate, many think, will 
be put to it to show better reasons for 
objection and criticism. 

That the Senate will concern itself 
with the results of the armament discus- 
sion is expected. Informal talk about 
the inclusion of the United States in a 
Far Eastern entente with Great Britain, 
Japan and France will probably cause 
an outbreak on the floor of the Upper 
House before long. But the attack has 
been staved off so far and the evidence 
in behalf of disarmament is daily in- 
creasing in documented form. 
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Eight Months’ War 
Against War 


By EizasetH J. HAUSER 
HEN the National League of 


Women Voters met in Conven- 
tion in Cleveland last April, 
partisan passions, engendered by the 
first presidential election in which the 
women citizens of the United States 
had participated, were smothered but 
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still warm. Because of the issues in 
that election, the influence which 
stirred the embers into flame was the 
use, not of such words as Republican 
and Democrat, North and South, cap- 
ital and labor, protection and. free 
trade, but America First, Versailles, 
the League of Nations, our interna- 
tional relations and the like. This 
condition was felt as a subtle under- 
lying element, capable of exploding 
and blowing our cohesion, our League, 
to bits. 

Were women going to be so partisan 
that their differences in a national elec- 
tion would drive them into separate 
camps and make it impossible for 
them to come together on a common 
meeting ground in the interests of some 
great cause? With such reflections as 
these, some of us went to the great 
mass meeting in Masonic Hall, where 
Florence Allen was to address us on 
“The Test,” Will Irwin on “ The Next 
War” and Mrs. Catt on “The Psy- 
chologies of Political Progress.” 

If an audience is responsible for two- 
thirds of a speech and the speaker for 
one-third, as we are told, what are we 
to conclude from the happenings of 
that night? 

Judge Allen told us very simply, but 
with tremendous impressiveness, that 
the test of good citizenship for women 
will be the measure of their insistence 
upon righteous dealings by their gov- 
ernment with other governments—not 
merely voting but using their votes to 
establish a single moral standard 
among nations. Then came Mr. Irwin 
with his almost unbelievable forecast 
of what we must expect of another 
war, if war comes, based upon his own 
first-hand observations of the last one. 
“* Now it can be told” that, as he pro- 
ceeded beyond his allotted time on the 
program, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the 
chairman, fearing Mrs. Catt would 
have to shorten her address, rose to 
stop him and had her skirts grasped 
firmly from behind by Mrs. Catt’s 
strong right hand and was pulled 
gently, but very firmly, back into her 
chair. And there she sat and_per- 
mitted Mr. Irwin to finish, which it 
would have been a crime against the 
audience (at least a misdemeanor) not 
to do. And then Mrs. Catt, knowing 
that political progress was being made 
before her very eyes, spoke, not on the 
psychology of it, but as a climax to 
the preceding speeches. She spoke for 
world peace, for Mr. Wilson’s League 
of Nations, for Mr. Harding’s associa- 
tion of nations, for any league or any 
association, for any political party of 
any name, or any combination of in- 


fluences or peoples which should make 
a beginning, which should give us a 
tangible starting point, but the starting 
point she insisted upon. 

The audience rose to it as one per- 
son. And that underlying element 
which had made us uneasy was subtle 
no longer. It had become a rock on 
which we planted our feet. And we 
went out of that meeting sure of our- 
selves, of women once more. We 
would start something. 

All of which is preliminary to re- 
cording that the next morning in the 
Convention there was passed by unan- 
imous vote a resolution calling upon 
the President and Congress to initiate 
a movement to secure cooperation with 
other governments for the reduction of 
armaments at the earliest possible 
time. That seems a small thing now, 
almost insignificant in the face of the 
great wave of public sentiment that has 
swept over the country since then. 
But it was not a small thing when it 
happened, and that the press should 
have taken it up as the one outstand- 
ing feature of the Convention is the 
best evidence perhaps that the Masonic 
Hall audience was a cross section of 
the people of the country at large, for 
the press reflects public sentiment 
rather than creates it. 

The Convention authorized the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to as- 
certain the sentiment of the country 
“on this resolution.” This committee, 
known as the Committee for the Re- 
duction of Armament by International 
Agreement, has been at work since the 
middle of May, and some of the State 
Leagues commenced their work pre- 
vious to that date. No committee of 
the League has had more spontaneous 
and general cooperation, and it became 
evident very early that the sentiment 
of the country was overwhelmingly 
with it. To make this sentiment articu- 
late and to transmit it to Washington 
has been our chief task. 

The Committee numbers eighteen 
members, with Mrs. Park as ex-officio 
chairman. The states were told off 
into four divisions, each under a Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. Solon Jacobs for the 
South, Miss Christina Merriman for the 
East, Mrs. James W. Morrison for the 
Middle West and Mrs. William Palmer 
Lucas for the Far West. Every mem- 
ber of the Committee has worked val- 
iantly—some not so hard during the 
hot summer months—but these brought 
to the task in the autumn a freshness 
and vigor much needed when those who 
had known no holiday in more than six 
months of intensive effort were inevit- 
ably a little tired. 
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The cooperation of all the large na- 
tional organizations of women was se- 
cured early. The General Federation, 
the W. C. T. U., the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the Service Star Legion, the Jewish 
Council of Women took favorable ac- 
tion and those which have affiliated 
branches put them to work. It never 
will be known how many hundreds of 
endorsements from organizations of 
various kinds were the direct result of 
our Committee work. 

Our efforts with our United States 
Senators and Congressmen commenced 
with the organization of the Commit- 
tee, and as soon as the Borah amend- 
ment had passed the House our appeals 
to the President to call the Conference 
were inaugurated. One member of the 
Committee whose work has been con- 
tinuous secured in a single week 552 
letters to the President. This state- 
ment is made so that we shall not be 
suspected of exaggeration when we say 
that thousands of such letters were 
sent. Another member specialized on 
men’s organizations in her own state. 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs, Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions, Ad Clubs, Retail Clerks, Knights 
of Columbus, Granges, Labor Unions 
—all heard her and without exception 
passed resolutions and sent them to 
Washington. No state or national con- 
vention of any kind, meeting within the 
borders of her state, was overlooked. 
She was always there and she always 
got results. Another member of the 
Committee (who later became a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the 
Washington Conference) established 
correspondence with groups of women 
in foreign countries. 

The appropriation for our work has 
not permitted the purchase of litera- 
ture for free distribution, but we have 
kept our State Leagues informed of 
available material and quantities have 
been given out at our own meetings, 
at county and state fairs, from booths 
in expositions, etc. A two-color poster 
giving the now familiar figures of the 
United States Bureau of Standards on 
how our nation spends its income has 
been put up in a great variety of 
places in a majority of the states. 
Quite recently the Boston & Maine 
Railroad procured upwards of 200, one 
for each station on the road, and the 
postmaster of Boston 300 for the main 
postoffice and each of its substations. 
A member of our Committee who had 
already provided tens of thousands of 
leaflets for free distribution has _re- 
printed a 50,000 edition of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s “Shall We End 
War?” This and General Bliss’s 
Philadelphia Ledger speech have been 
in constant demand. Some of our 
State Leagues, notably Minnesota and 
Missouri, have printed a variety of 


posters and dodgers which have been 
extensively used. 

We have not provided “canned” 
headings for petitions, form copies for 
resolutions or letters, preferring that 
those interested should frame their own 
requests. We have recommended peti- 
tions or appeals numerously signed, 
believing numbers to be impressive. 
At the Ohio State Fair over 450 signa- 
tures were secured, and a great deal 
of educational work done, since this 
was before the newspapers were pub- 
lishing so much material; at the Min- 
nesota State fair more than 3,000 sig- 
natures were taken, which were con- 
veyed to the President by Senator Kel- 


logg. One small town League in Ohio 
sent in a petition with upwards of 300 
names, and one Massachusetts League 
secured 6,000 signatures in three 
weeks, without a house-to-house can- 
vass. The Massachusetts League set 
100,000 as its goal. A dozen of our 
Leagues secured as many signatures as 
one large woman’s organization which 
sent in 100,000, and this is no reflec- 
tion on that hundred thousand. It is 
simply indicative of our work and its 
results. 

Not the most thrilling, perhaps, but 
certainly the most spectacular work 
was done in St. Louis. Here the 
League, other organizations cooper- 
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ating, conducted a street. campaign for 
signatures to a Scroll of Honor. “ You 
signed up for war,” said the recruiting 
officers who were mobilized in military 
fashion. “Now sign up for peace.” 
There were four-minute speakers on 
duty throughout the day and evening 
at all the busiest corners. Each day a 
carrier pigeon was released carrying 
to President Harding a minute of the 
number of signatures secured that day. 
The total finally taken to Washington 
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by a special messenger was 57,000 
names. It was a whirlwind campaign 
such as no other city has put on. Vir- 
ginia, which has done yeoman service, 
recommended a signature day and has 
reported 12,000 with more coming in 
daily. 

The plan for open churches on Arm- 
istice Day originated within our Com- 
mittee. It was warmly seconded by 
the Federated Churches, and many 
church organizations not included in 
this group, notably Roman Catholic 
and Jewish. To date we have reports 
showing that fifteen Governors issued 
Armistice Day proclamations at the di- 
rect request of our Leagues. 

It was the suggestion of one of our 
state presidents which led the Interna- 
tional Lyceum and Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation to instruct all of its speakers 
to devote five minutes of their lectures 
to disarmament. One of our workers 
secured from the President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Exhibitors of Ohio an ap- 
peal in his official organ to all motion- 
picture exhibitors to run slides calling 
attention to the Washington Conference 
and urging the people to make their 
wishes known to the Administration. 
In one state (Wisconsin) the superin- 
tendent of public schools recommended 
special exercises in all the schools on 
Armistice Day; in another (Nebraska) 
the state superintendent is cooperating 
with the State League in a state-wide 
essay contest in the schools; in Cali- 
fornia the school children are taking 
this pledge (suggested by Mrs. Lucas) : 

“T pledge to my country my faith 
in her power to lead all the nations 
of the earth to lasting peace among 
men and friendship among all peo- 
ples.” 

Our campaign has been educational. 
We have placed Will Irwin’s book in 
hundreds of libraries, secured its re- 
view in many newspapers, and we are 
credibly informed that a majority of 
the author's speaking engagements 
have come through the League. The 
Minnesota League is issuing an educa- 
tional bulletin and has the cooperation 
of the Extension department of the 
State University in arranging intensive 
lecture courses on our international 
relations in a number of the larger 
cities of the state. Some of the smaller 
cities have arranged these courses on 
their own initiative. We have caused 
lecture courses to be put on in 
churches. Educational exhibits have 
been recommended and in some places 
carried out: with striking success, one 
of these in that part of California in 
which the Japanese problem is most 
acute. 

Four times deputations from the 
League have visited the White House 
in the interests of this committee work. 
We requested the appointment of a 
woman on the American Commission 
unless the number was too sharply lim- 


ited to admit it; in that case for women 
on the Advisory Committee. 

The National League of Women 
Voters was one of the organizations co- 
operating to form the National Council 
for Limitation of Armament, which has 
headquarters at Washington. A mem- 
ber of our Committee is chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee of the Coun- 
cil. Another member presided at the 
international mass meeting held in 
Washington November 13, at which 
meeting, as a result of a hurried appeal 
at the eleventh hour, more than a hun- 
dred telegrams from our Leagues were 
received. 

This is not a report. It is not even 
a fair summary of our work. It gives 
no news of Armistice Day demonstra- 
tions, for which a sizable volume would 
be required. It will, however, convey 
to Citizen readers a bird’s-eye view of 
the work of the League’s special com- 
mittee. This work is to go on. Taking 
our cue from the resolution passed by 
the National Board of the League in 
session last week in Chicago, we shall 
continue to press upon our American 
representatives our earnest belief in the 
substitution of law for force, and our 
hope that President Harding’s reminder 
that all thoughtful persons want war 
outlawed shall serve to make that con- 
summation the ultimate goal of this 
Conference and be the guiding purpose 
in those which are sure to follow. This 
must be, unless we are to fail the world 
in this most critical hour. We need not 
fail. 

For my committee I bespeak the 
cooperation of all Citizen readers who 
are not already enlisted in our cause. 


General Federation 
Notes 


By Lessig STRINGFELLOW READ. 
i RIENDLY Cooperation with the 


Ex-Service Man.” 

The very sound of it must have had 
a happy ring to the down-and-out sol- 
dier who happened to hear it for the 
first time. Friendly cooperation! That 
was what he needed. Not charity; not 
pity; but a friendly hand stretched out 
to him, willing to help and to show 


some one really cared! He had been 
a whipped man. But with a friendly 
hand outstretched, he could “come 
back.” 


Thousands of such men are coming 
back in Illinois through efforts of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs’ 
new Committee on Friendly Coopera- 
tion with Ex-Service Men. Miss Myrtle 
L. Carpenter, chairman, is seeing to it 
that every club in the state forms such 
a friendly committee ready at all times 
to serve the former soldier. 

The task of the Friendly Cooperative 
Committee is first of all “to show ex- 
service men that we still have the same 
interest in them we had during the 
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war ”; the second is to find work im- 
mediately for every ex-service man out 
of employment, and to make this not 
only a job but “ a position which is both 
honorable and remunerative”; the 
third task is the untangling of any diffi- 
culties met by the ex-soldier in securing 
insurance, proper compensation and 
vocational training. 

A part of the Committee’s work for 
Armistice Day, following a state-wide 
check-up of the needs of every man rep- 
resented on Illinois service flags, was 
to arrange that a friendly letter should 
be sent by local clubs to every known 
disabled or sick ex-soldier. The local 
clubs based their letters on the follow- 
ing, suggested by Miss Carpenter: 

Dear Ex-Service Man: 

As_ Armistice Day approaches our 
thoughts turn naturally to you and to your 
comrades and the great debt of gratitude 
we owe—a debt that compensation or bonus 
can never repay. 

We want you to know we are thinking 
of you and that we will always be thinking 
of you at this time as one of our very own 
honor roll (or service star, or home town) 
boys and wondering what life is bringing 
to you and whether there is anything we 
can do to better express our appreciation. 
We are especially anxious to be of service 
during this time of re-adjustment of our 
wounded men and those unemployed. Do 
you need assistance in securing compensa- 
tion, insurance or vocational training? 
Write us if there is anything we can do 
either for you or any of your comrades. 
Every member of the ———— Woman’s Club 
is this precious Honor Day sending you 
her pledge of friendship, her message of 
goodwill, her comradeship in loyalty to a 
great country and a great cause. 

With sincere good wishes and apprecia- 
tion, 





Sec’y Woman’s Club. 


New Mexico’s Clubwomen 


WENTY-SIX women of New Mexico 
are now serving on important state 
boards, and of these twenty-one are ac- 
tive club women, who received their 
training for public service through the 
medium of the small club and the New 
Mexico State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The clubwomen of the state this year 
raised more than $11,500 toward the 
purchase of the New Mexico Child Wel- 
fare Home, which is also used as head- 
quarters for the state director of Child 
Welfare on the Board of Public Wel- 
fare; has given $400 to the Salvation 


Mexico Normal School, Silver City, 
Mrs. Luella E. Clarm, Silver City. 
New Mexico Spanish-American Normal 
School, Mrs. Isidoro Armijo, Taos. 
New Mexico School of Mines, Miss 
Cora E. Moffett, Socorro. New Mex- 
ico Military Institute, Mrs. Charlotte 
S. De Bremond, Roswell. New Mex- 
ico School for Deaf and Dumb, Mrs. 
R. R. Larkin, Las Vegas; Mrs. Paul A. 
F. Walters, Santa Fe. New Mexico In- 
stitute for the Blind, Mrs. Clark A. 
Baker, Roswell. New Mexico Normal 
University, Miss Rumalda Delgado, 
Las Vegas. New Mexico Reform 
School, Mrs. G. D. Parrish, Springer. 
State Board of Education, Mrs. Jose- 


phine Lockard, Raton. State Board 
of Public Welfare, Mrs. R. P. Don- 
ohoo, state president of the New Mex- 
ico Federation of Women’s Clubs, Al- 
buquerque; Mrs. Max Nordhaus, Al- 
buquerque; Mrs. A. Otero-Warren, 
Santa Fe. Museum of New Mexico, 
Mrs. A. B. McMillen, Albuquerque. 
New Mexico Insane Asylum, Mrs. 
Catherine Desmarais, Las Vegas. Min- 
ers’ Hospital of New Mexico, Mrs. E. 
R. Manning, Raton; Miss Ruth 
Squires, Clayton. State Board of Os- 
teopathy, Mrs. C. L. Parsona, Roswell. 
Commission to Purchase a Bust of 
Hon. J. Francisco Chavez, Mrs. Lola 
C. Armijo, Santa Fe. 








Miss Viole Kemble Cooper, leading 
woman of the “Siloer Fox Company,” 
wearing a Bergdorf Goodman creation 





Distinctive Clothes 


OUR PERSONAL SELECTIONS FROM 
THE FOREMOST PARIS HOUSES 
AND THE CREATIONS OF OUR OWN 
ARTISTS INSURE A LARGE COL- 


Army, $500 to the Near East Relief and LECTION OF EXCLUSIVE MODELS 


paid $125 toward the expense of send- 
ing the New Mexico art exhibit to the 
Salt Lake General Federation Council. 

The list of women members on state 
boards, as just announced, is as fol- 
lows: 

New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, Mrs. Henry 
Stoes, Las Cruces. Girls’ Welfare 
Board: Mrs. A. B. Stroup and Mrs. M. 
Medler of Albuquerque; Mrs. E. M. 
Otero, Los Lunas; Miss Isabel Eckles, 
Silver City; Mrs. H. B. Sammon, 
Farmington. University of New Mex- 


ico, Mrs. R. F. Asplund, Santa Fe. New 
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Increase Your 
Income 


Our booklet describing Pru- 
dence-Bonds will prove of spe- 
cial interest to women who are 
desirous of increasing the in- 
come from their surplus funds. 
Prudence-Bonds are an _ ideal 
investment for women because: 


—the safety is guaran- 
teed 

—the 6% income is guar- 
anteed 

—they do not fluctuate in 
price 

—they are available in 
amounts of $100 and 
upward 


Write today for bookiet 
W. 0. 196 containing full 
information, 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 


(Realty Associates Investment 
Corporation) 


162 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn 


31 Nassau St. 
New York 





























ANNOUNCEMENT 


MISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL 
THE CASTLE, INC. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Will hold a Summer School during July 
and August, wherein women and their 
daughters may study all branches of 
Civic Duty and Social Service under ex- 
pert instructors and distinguished lec- 
turers. This is an opportunity for 
women to learn to be more useful citi- 
zens in a beautiful environment for the 
Summer Months. 

For Circular No. 10, giving terms and 
courses, address 

The Secretary of the Summer School 

















NEW LECTURES 


y 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer 
Limitation of Armaments Conference 
and the Vital Interests of the Nations. 
The Philippines: What They Mean to 
Us and What We Mean to Them. 
China, its Yesterdays and Today (two 
lectures on ceremonial, ecclesiastical, 
political and industrial status). 
Japan, the Old and the New. 
Hawaii and Guam, our Picturesque Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Mrs. Boyer has just returned from a 
trip to the Far Hast, with the very latest 
information regarding these countries. 
She will give these lectures, also talks 
on Citizenship, anywhere in New 
England. 

Single Lectures or Courses 
For terms and dates address 
Boston League of Women Voters 


553 Little Building 
Boston 11, Mass. 

















A $50,000 Idea in Silk 
(Continued from page 13) 


patented, and sold the details of a pro- 
cess which prints a decorative pattern 
on’ silk, not in a geometric arrange- 
ment, or in a haphazard scattering, but 
so as to follow the indicated lines of 
the garment. The first article of cloth- 
ing produced is a blouse, and gowns 
are to follow. 

Miss Cockcroft has made a contract 
with one of the big silk houses, the 
Oriental Silk Printing Company, where- 
by they are to have the exclusive rights 
to her process in the United States 
and are to pay her a royalty on 
each garment sold. Its worth in 
their eyes may be estimated by the 
fact that they have guaranteed her 
$50,000 a year, and have assured 
her that her royalties will amount to 
much more than that. They are han- 
dling all the details of manufacturing, 
advertising and marketing. They plan 
to place blouses in all the good retail 
shops of the country before Christmas, 
and to offer them for sale at a mod- 
erate price. 

They showed me one of the blouses, 
a straight piece of golden brown 
crépey silk, its pattern printed in a 
lighter shade. The outline of the 
various pieces was traced in the same 
color, and they explained that it was 
to be cut out and sewed up at home. 
This is such a simple matter, and so 
clearly indicated, that the rankest ama- 
teur could not go wrong, and it materi- 
ally reduces the cost. The color 
scheme was lovely, the decoration dis- 
tinctive and artistic, and as one of the 
girls in the studio phrased it, it was 
“so wearable and so beautiful.” 

After all, isn’t that the essence of 
good dressing? Every woman desires 
that her own clothes shall be wearable, 
which includes becoming and econom- 
ical, and that they shall be beautiful. 
The finest thing about Miss Cockcroft’s 
invention, finer than the cleverness and 
the artistic ability it shows, finer than 
the fame and the royalties it will bring 
her, is the fact that it brings every 
woman’s desire a little nearer realiza- 
tion. 


England’s Housewife M.P. 
(Continued from page 12) 


ber has his own duty to perform. To 
me it was a friendly faring. I saw only 
smiling faces. I shall wait until a sub- 
ject comes up upon which I think I 
can make a valuable contribution; and 
then I shall speak.” 

Mrs. Wintringham is an exceedingly 
good public speaker. She uses the sim- 
plest methods. Her voice is low and 
very sweet. She will address the House 
of Commons in the same way that she 
speaks to a kitchen full of farmers’ 
wives, instructing them perhaps in the 
newest scientific method of canning sur- 


plus vegetables. She talks only about 
what she knows to the last detail. She 
knows how to put her subject so that 
it appeals to simple practical folk; and 
she is accustomed to appealing to nar- 
row, hostile, conservative minds on be- 
half of an advanced ideal, a scientific 
method that runs counter to domestic 
traditions, an altruistic scheme entailing 
expenditure, self-sacrifice and personal 
courage. 

For twenty years Mrs. Wintringham 
has led her town, her county, in these 
innovations; her home has been the 
model of the neighborhood, her husband 
always her staunchest supporter. She 
has worked outward, enlarging her cir- 
cle from year to year, quietly, without 
ostentation, as her outlook became 
broader, her circumstances affluent. 

When her husband ran for Parliament 
she worked for him as wives nearly al- 
ways do on the hustings, canvassing 
from house to house. 

“ There is just one thing that made me 
consent to enter politics,” she said, “ at 
a moment when my own private life lies 
in ruins about me, when I feel as if 
the very foundations of my existence 
were crumbling. I wanted to save my 
husband’s seat for Liberalism, for the 
ideals we worked for, the ends we have 
always wanted to achieve. It will mean 
a complete readjustment of my habits 
of work and life. I love my home, my 
house, my garden. I may have to give 
them all up. I love quiet and seclusion, 
I have never worked in a crowd. But 
I am determined to do his work as well 
as I can, and it is easier to begin be- 
cause I shall just do as he did at first. 
When questions came up in Parliament 
in which I was interested, my husband 
used to consult me in order to vote as 
I wished. Now I shall follow his lead 
in all things in which he was interested.” 

“ But the questions before the House 
now are new issues, things that are vital 
to the country, the Empire. How shall 
you manage them? ” 

“T shall listen and learn all I can. 
I shall work with all my might and earn 
money so that I can employ people who 
know these subjects to give me the bene- 
fit of their knowledge. I shall write 
and lecture and study.” 

“ But if the new bills come up at once, 
as they will do within the next few 
weeks. How shall you vote on them; 
how shall you vote, for example, on the 
complexity of Unemployment bills? ” 

There was a pause. I looked inquir- 
ingly into the large brown eyes and 
then, quietly, politely, came the reply: 

“T shall not tell you.” 

And with that I had to content my- 
self, for although we went on sitting 
before the little table with its remains 
of breakfast, chatting of various things, 
the mind of the woman was far away, 
as if still seeking to consult her hus- 
band on the complicated issues she will 
have to face as an Independent Liberal 
in the House of Commons. 
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The First Woman Minister 
(Continued from page 19) 


traveled all through New York State, 
speaking for a temperance society— 
which was severely criticised for em- 
ploying women as speakers. Later she 
went through the state with Miss An- 
thony, lecturing for woman’s rights. 

Horace Greeley of the New York 
Tribune, and another famous New York 
editor, Charles A. Dana, urged her to 
settle in that city and preach regularly 
in Metropolitan Hall. They offered to 
hire the hall, and to give her a salary 
of $1,000 a year and “her board. But 
she felt that she was too inexperienced 
for a metropolitan pulpit and accepted 
a call at $300 from the Congregational 
Church at South Butler, New York, 
where she was ordained in 1853. 

This was the first instance of a wom- 
an’s being regularly ordained, and 
press and pulpit thundered denuncia- 
tion. 

In the same year she was appointed 
a delegate to the World’s. Temperance 
Convention in New York. Her creden- 
tials were accepted; but she was not 
allowed to spea ak, despite the efforts of 
Phillips, Garrison, Channing, Higgin- 
son, Aaron Powell and others, includ- 
ing the president of the Convention, 
Neal Dow. One after another the dele- 
gates—mostly ministers—rose to friv- 
olous points of order, and kept it up 


BA 


for a day and a half, to prevent her 
from being heard. 

Antoinette’s cheerful disposition was 
a great help to her in those trying 
times. Later she went through a period 
of religious doubt which led her to 
resign her pastorate. She emerged from 
this experience a Unitarian. 

In 1856 she married Samuel B. 
Blackwell of Cincinnati, Ohio, a brother 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree. The 
marriage proved ideally happy. 

Amid the cares of housekeeping and 
of six children, Antoinette continued to 
preach where she had the opportunity. 
After her babies grew older she was a 
close friend and strong coadjutor of 
Julia Ward Howe in the Association 
for the Advancement of Women. This 
was a forerunner of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The prejudice of the early days grad- 
ually gave way to general affection and 
esteem. Oberlin, which for many 
years had omitted her name - from 
among the graduates of its theological 
school, became very proud of her. It 
not only inserted her name in the list, 
but conferred upon her the honorary 
degrees of A.M. and D.D. 

Her favorite pursuits were philosophy 
and gardening. At eighty I found her 
digging potatoes for dinner, and tried 
to take the work out of her hands. 
She resisted stoutly, and said, turning 





bs ‘Ss 


a beaming face upon me, “ Any woman 
who cannot go out into her own gar- 
den and dig potatoes does not know 
what pleasure is! ” 

In her last years she was blind, but 
bore it with her usual cheerfulness. 
She said it was good for her to have 
to “sit still and take account of stock.” 
On November 4 she seemed as well as 
usual. On November 5, her daughter, 
entering her room in the morning, 
found that she had passed away peace- 
fully in sleep. 

Her life covered a complete revolu- 
tion in the position of women, and was 
in itself an example of what a wom- 
an’s life at its best can be. 


A Leader in the New South 


Sophonisba Preston Breckinridge— 
“ Madeline McDowell Breckinridge: 
A Leader in the New South” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press): This book is 
the record of an exceptionally beautiful 
life, written by a kindred spirit. It 
contains not only the picture of an ex- 
quisite personality, but a remarkable 
record of important and _ various 
achievements. It gives many extracts 
from Mrs. Breckinridge’s speeches and 
writings, full of nuggets of wisdom— 
such as “ The happy child can acquire 
even book-learning twice as fast as the 
unhappy child”—and it is enriched 
with many illustrations.—A. S. B. 
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The Gift for Every 


Fiction Reader 





Hall Caine’s 
THE MASTER OF MAN 


The diverse opinions of critics show that 
it is a work of startling reality, 
touching both mind and heart 


In the United States, Great Britain, and many 
foreign countries, the power, humanity and 
truth of the book have been generally recog- 
nized, and the majority of critics everywhere 
have said that it places Hall Caine as a world- 
novelist in the same rank with Dickens, Hugo, 
Zola and Tolstoy. Price, $1.75 


In an article, “Why I Wrote the Master of 
Man,” the author has written a stinging reply 
to the criticism that his story is An Apology for 
Sin. A copy will be mailed to any one who 
wishes to read it. 


THE WHISTLER JOURNAL 
By Elizabeth R. Pennell and Joseph Pennell 


his companion work to the famous “‘ Life’’ is full of 
the most intimate revelations of the artist, his friends, 
and the “ times.’’ The many excellent illustrations are 
a feature that will be prized by collectors. 352 pages; 
photogravure frontispiece; 162 illustrations; crown octavo 
uniform with the Pennells’ ‘‘ Life of Whistler.’’ 


Price, $8.50 
THE SONG OF SONGS 


Being a Collection of Love Lyrics of Ancient 
Palestine 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 


As in ‘‘ A Gentle Cynic "’ and ‘‘ The Book of Job,’’ Pro- 
fessor Jastrow has again produced a work of surpassing 
dignity and great beauty. This completes the trio ot 
Biblical Books which were selected for popular presenta 
tion because of their superior literary qualities and hu 
man appeal. Doubletone frontispiece by Alexander Bida. 
260 pages. Price, $3.00 


SEEING THE SUNNY SOUTH 
John T. Faris’s New Travel Book De Luxe 


In his latest addition to his very popular series of travel 
& begun in 1919 wi ** Seeing Pennsylvania,’ and 
followed in 1920 by ‘* Seeing the Far West,’’ the author 
not only gives a vivid portrayal of everything worth see 
ing in the country through which he passes, but adds a 
historic background as well. 115 Halftones from original 
photographs. Frontispiece in color. 316 pages. 


Price, $6.00 
Jane Abbott’s New shat for Girls 
The author of ‘“* Keineth,”” ‘‘ Larkspur,” and ‘‘ High- 


acres’’ ig a born story teller. Her books are the ac- 
cepted successors to Louisa May Alcott’s famous stories. 
In APRILLY she tells the charming tale of a young girl 
thrown upon her own resources. It is filled with de- 
lightful experiences, engrossing adventures and told in 
that joyous vein of youth which makes Mrs. Abbott — 
@ great favorite. 4 illustrations. $1.7 


HOw TO USE YOUR MIND 


By Professor Harry D. Kitson. Get this book and start 
vour thinking right. Descriptive circular on request. 
Pr 


rice, $1.50 
PTOMAINE STREET 


Carolyn Wells’ rollicking parody of a famous book. . $1.25 


THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS 


Mrs. Starrett’s popular book is needed and welcome in 
every home. $1.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





World News About Women 
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Mrs. McLendon of Georgia 
A of the pioneer suffrage 

leaders is dead. Mrs. Mary L. Mc- 
Lendon, known as the Mother of Suf- 
frage in Georgia and president of the 
Georgia Woman’s Suffrage Association 
for over thirty years, died at Atlanta on 
November 21 after a long illness. With 
her sister, Mrs. W. H. Felton of Carters- 
ville, Georgia, Mrs. McLendon has long 
been one of the most noted women of 
the state. 


Ohio’s Woman Commissioner 


AST CLEVELAND, OHIO, which 

has the city manager form of gov- 
ernment, has just elected a woman as 
Commissioner. The woman is Mrs. W. 
A. Siddall and this office of Commis- 
sioner has never before been filled by a 
woman anywhere in Ohio. On a ticket 
of eight, with four to be elected, Mrs. 
Siddall ran second. 


Salute the New Engineers 


 Spcmacoggor se as a profession for 
women, seems to be coming to the 
front. The first American woman to 
be granted a license as Marine En- 
gineer is Mrs. Carlia S. Westcott of 
Seattle, Washington, while the first 
British woman to serve her full appren- 
ticeship in an engineering shop is Miss 
V. A. Drummond of Dundee. Miss 
Drummond has also been admitted to 
membership in the Institute of Marine 
Engineers. 

In this country our national en- 
gineering organization, the American 
Association of Engineers, which was 
founded in 1914 and has a membership 
of 24,000, has always been open to 


women. One of the affiliated societies 
—the Pacific Northwest Society of En- 
gineers—has a woman, Miss Adelaide 
Cooper—as its secretary. 


Does One Say Alderwomen? 


OMEN as aldermen in America 

are still exceptional. Macon, 
Georgia, has just elected one—Mrs. 
Charles Colton Harrold—on a platform 
of “Clean Streets ” 


A Youthful Scholar 


CALIFORNIA woman has just 

brought fresh honor to her state. 
She is Mabel Bonney, and she has 
passed, with honorable mention, an ex- 
amination which gives her the degree of 
Doctor at the University of Paris—the 
fourth woman to hold the degree since 
the doctorate was established in 1897. 
Miss Bonney holds the age record; she 
is still only twenty-six, though she has 
to her credit a B. A. from the University 
of California, an M. A. from Harvard, 
war service as representative of the 
French High Commission among col- 
lege students, and as delegate to France 
from the Association of American Col- 
leges. The academic work in which she 
has specialized is contemporary French 
drama. Ten other Americans have 
taken the Sorbonne degree, among them 
two women. 


Nominated for Governor 


RS. ALICE LORRAINE DALY has 

been nominated for governor by 
the Nonpartisan League party of South 
Dakota—the first woman, so far as we 
know, ever nominated by a major party 
in any state for the governorship. 





MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Special 



































36 West 36th Street 
New York City 


Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 
mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. ‘They shift the body’s weight 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. We can 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 











“ Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 














224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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House of Lords and Ladies? 
7 women are now urging 

their right to membership in the 
House of Lords. According to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger,* a delega- 
tion representing twenty-one wom- 
en’s organizations recently called on the 
Government whips and asked that the 
bill which is being drafted for intro- 
duction at the next session of Parlia- 
ment dealing with reform in the upper 
house, should be so worded as to ren- 
der women eligible to that chamber— 
the last and highest point of attack for 
women in the British Empire. 


Supervising San Francisco 
BUSINESS woman, Miss Margaret 
Mary Morgan, recently was elected 

one of the Supervisors of San Francisco 
on an independent platform. 


December Tenth 


ECEMBER 10, which was the date 
on which Wyoming granted equal 
suffrage to her women fifty-two years 
ago, has been declared by Governor 
Carey a state holiday, to be known as 
Wyoming Day and to be observed by 
all schools and civic organizations. 
Wyoming, as every Citizen reader 
knows, was the first state to establish 
equal suffrage—therefore December 10 
should be a significant date not only to 
Wyoming but to the country at large. 


HIGH school teacher in Saline, 
Wash., ran for mayor against her 
brother, a merchant, and defeated him. 





What Women Want in Norway 
(Continued from page 11) 

up of men and women neither com- 

munist, nor socialist, nor conservative 

—a social party, let us cali it, that will 

serve the needs of humanity.” 

Fru Altern promises herself to come 
to America sometime. We shall have 
much to ask her then about the success 
of this new social party the need of 
which is now stirring in the hearts of 
Norwegian women. For more than any- 
thing else one gets the sense that these 
women are not to be denied, that slowly 
—“if not today, then tomorrow ”— 
they will accomplish that to which they 
set themselves. 

And a factor in that success will un- 
doubtedly be the Norges Kvinder and 
its editor, Fru Manny Altern. The 
daughter of an editor, she received her 
training in journalism in the best 
school in the world, the newspaper’ of- 
fice. From a position on one of the 
Kristiania papers she accepted the post 
of editor of the weekly magazine which 
fourteen years before had been founded 
by Fru Nanna. With, also author and 
publisher of Norway’s “ Who’s Who.” 
Fru Altern’s next step was to her pres- 
ent post. 

Meanwhile she keeps a variety of 


* Copyright despatch. 


other affairs moying swiftly along—a 
woman’s trade journal, of which she is 
editor; a house and five very husky 
young children. When I saw her, she 
had just come back from the Woman’s 
International Peace Conference at Salz- 
burg. No wonder Fru Manny Altern 
is like the Americans, always in a 
hurry. 

But all this is in fact nothing to sur- 
prise one in Norway, for here, I am 
told, they ask of girls just as of boys, 
what will she be, what will she do? 
And all of them from the prime minis- 
ter’s daughters to the girl born of the 
poorest peasant have their work and 
their place in the great business of life. 


Wyoming’s Protest 

A‘ one of your most appreciative and 
constant readers, and as one in 
warm sympathy with many of the ex- 
pressions of your publication, I ask 
you to publish a respectful protest 
against the article of Honoré Willsie, 
entitled ” That Will Be News,” appear- 

ing in the issue of July 2nd, 1921. 
Your contributor avers that she spent 
last winter in Wyoming, eight thousand 
feet up in the fastnesses of the Rockies, 
in a cattle country, among a people 
of straight New England stock. That 
there in a country of enchanting 
beauty, the women do the rough, heavy 








Coats from $175 


Hugo Jaeckel 
H. Francis Jaéckel, Jr. 





Our Ready-to-Wear Furs 
At Very Attractive Prices 


Most desirable GIFTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. Luxuries without 
extravagance. 
style, pelts, workmanship of course. 
Yet their prices are no higher than 
those of any stote where furs are 
sold, but not made. 


AECKEL & SONS. 


One Family Management Since 1868 


H. Jaeckel & Sons 


Scarfs from $16 


Richard Jaeckel 
Walter F. Jaeckel 
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When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want 
to be sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price 
and be promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory 











—when you buy 


Couch Beds Mattresses 
Da-Beds Cozy Beds 
Double-Da-Beds Divans 
Wit-Edge-Springs Bedivans 
Three-Piece- s Cots & Cribs 
ronmany Beds Hammoc 








ENGLANDER 

COUCH BEDS 
A home necessity that you 
can convert, with one motion, 
from an attractive couch into 
a full-sized bed. Sold every- 
where by Furniture Dealers 
and Department Stores. 
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Write for illustrated booklet O 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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The Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, 144 West 13th Street, New York 
announces 
A Study from the City and Country 
School 


HERE and NOW 
STORY BOOK 


y 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell 


A collection of original stories for 
little children with an introductory 
thesis on story-telling. This book of- 
fers an approach to literature based 
on the psychology of the little child 
and his interest in the world as he 
sees it. The appeal to children of the 
stories themselves has been thoroughly 
tested by frequent use in the City and 
Country School. 


“Sounds the first modern note in 
children’s literature.” 


Illustrations by Hendrik Van Loon 
Pp 360 Price $2 
Order from us or from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Publishers 




















ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner- Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. 


Near Park Ave. 











GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 





Unercelled for repair glassware, earthenware, fernit 
van bother 6s ‘Gopi Wierd en, sie, The 


retiable cement, beg Sworn since 1876. 


Major’s Rubber and Leather cements 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write as. 


iMAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 


are good-—-give full satisfaction. 














GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 Partey VALE 
JaMAIcA Puain, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Unique and artistic designs 
Clever and appropriate sentiments 
Assortment A, 20 5c cards....$1.00 
Assortment B, 10 10c cards....$1.00 
HELEN F. ROWE, Oneonta, N. Y. 




















Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bedies, 
wate ela and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
Send for literature to Proportional 


Representation 
1417 Locust Street hiladelphia 














work of the pioneer wife twelve months} 
out of the twelve, including the cut- 
ting of “squaw wood”; that they are 
highly intelligent and well read; that 
the women in this country curse ag 
convincingly as the men; that they are 
of easy morals; and that the men 
“treat their women rough.” 

The undersigned has been a resident! 
of the state of Wyoming for more than 
a quarter of a century, has a wide ac- 
quaintance in every section of the 
state, and has visited all but a few of} 
the counties, but has never seen, neither ™ 
has she ever heard, in all the years 
of her residence, of such a situation 
as is described by your correspondent. 
I am quite certain that I speak for the 
whole citizenship of Wyoming—men) 
as well as women—when I ask your) 
correspondent to name that country of 
“ enchanting beauty,” that “ superb but 
isolated valley,” where such things as 
she has described obtain. 

It is certainly news to most of the 
people of Wyoming, that if the women 
referred to by your correspondent are 
“highly intelligent and well read,” and } 
have “easy morals,” and do not know 
that “freedom” is no new thing in? 
Wyoming—but on the contrary is al- 
most as old as settlement itself—they 
deserve all of “the lickings” they 
have ever received in the past, or which 
may be administered to them in the 
future by the men who “treat their 
women rough.” 

Your correspondent’s statement that 
“the men hibernate eight months in the 
year, creeping forth into the cold only 
to procure ‘squaw wood’ for the 
women to chop,” will be news to the 
vast majority of the masculine gender. 

For my own part, and in my own} 
experience, I can truthfully say, I have} 
never seen a man in this state who ] 
will voluntarily stay in the house more } 
than a few hours, winter or summer. | 

We are grieved that so delightful a7 
writer as Honoré Willsie should have 
received such impressions of the state. 
We sincerely hope that Honoré Willsie 
will come again to Wyoming, and visit 
other parts of the state, which was the | 
first of all the commonwealths, not} 
only to “ignite the torch, to light the 
race to higher things,” but also to™ 
write into its law that “new freedom ™ 
which her women have always in fact} 
enjoyed, even before its admission as” 
a state. Lucy A. TALIAFERRO. 


al | WISH we might put the Woman 
Citizen in every home in Arkan- 
sas, as no other magazine is so wholly 
devoted to the forward movement of | 
women, which means the advancement 
of the race.” Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, 

Arkansas League of Women Voters. 


% RS. BAKER reads the Woman 

Citizen with much fidelity and 

gives me the advantage of its excellent 

articles and editorials.” 3 
NewrTon D. Baker, Cleveland, O. 








